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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

November  1,  1940. 

To  His  Excellency 
Arthur  H.  James, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sir: 

In  compliance  with  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  our  report  covering  the  biennium  ending 
May  31,  1940. 

The  progress  during  this  period  has  been  most  gratifying;  in  fact, 
it  surpasses  that  of  any  other  biennium  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  benefits  of  various  new  programs  that  w'ere  initiated  are 
already  clearly  visible,  but  a decade  or  two  hence  their  value  will  be 
more  evident. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  w'e  have  summarized  our  major  activities 
and  accomplishments,  supplemented  by  detailed  statements  and 
statistics. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  cooperation  which  Your  Excellency, 
and  your  predecessor,  gave  us  we  could  not  possibly  have  attained 
many  of  our  objectives,  and  the  inauguration  of  certain  essential 
plans  for  the  future  would  have  been  retarded.  We  are  very  grateful 
indeed  for  the  sympathetic  and  understanding  interest  you  have  taken 
in  our  many  problems. 

New  and  improved  laws  have  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  our 
undertakings,  and  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  generous  cooperation  and  support.  Through  their 
aid  the  sportsmen  have  greatly  benefited,  and  the  foundation  of  a still 
more  comprehensive  long-term  program  of  wildlife  management  has 
been  laid. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  also  extended  to  the  members  of  our  staff, 
the  sportsmen,  the  landowners,  and  others  who  so  generously  and  un- 
selfishly contributed  to  the  success  of  our  program. 
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During  the  past  forty-four  years  Pennsylvania  has  attained  an 
enviable  record  in  its  game  work.  A new  record  based  upon  a much 
clearer  public  concept  and  understanding  of  wildlife  management 
needs  and  objectives  can  now  be  established.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
enlarged  responsibilities,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  continued  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  of  every  conservation-minded  citizen  in  the 
Commonwealth. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSS  L.  LEFFLER,  President, 
Pittsburgh. 

JOHN  H.  PRICE,  Vice-President, 
Scranton. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 
Philadelphia. 

SAAIUEL  C.  CASTNER, 
Williamsport. 

ROBERT  LAMBERTON, 
Franklin. 

A.  W.  LEE,  JR., 

Clearfield. 

FRANK  B.  FOSTER. 
Phoenixville. 

W^I.  G.  FLUKE, 

Saxton. 


Attest: 

SETH  GORDON, 
Executive  Director. 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  more  important  accomplishments,  activities,  and  new  programs 
launched  by  the  Commission  during  the  past  two  years,  which  are 
covered  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Reorganization. — To  handle  the  Commission’s  rapidly  expand- 
ing program  efficiently  and  economically,  the  field  and  office  staffs 
were  completely  reorganized  in  conformance  wdth  sound  organization 
principles.  Wherever  feasible,  operating  functions  w^ere  decentralized, 
and  responsibility  for  results  was  more  clearly  defined.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  field  work  heretofore  directed  from  the  Harrisburg 
Office  is  now  managed  in  the  field,  under  the  guidance  of  staff  special- 
ists in  the  headquarters  offices. 

2.  Revision  of  Laws. — Certain  new  features  were  added  to  the  Game 
Code,  and  others  were  revised  in  order  to  improve  the  operating  ma- 
chinery of  the  Commission. 

3.  More  Game  Lands. — Over  53,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  for 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  were  acquired,  bringing  the  Com- 
mission’s land  holdings  up  to  636,680  acres  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 
Approximately  38,000  acres  also  were  under  contract  for  purchase  at 
the  end  of  the  biennium.  Efforts  were  directed  mainly  toward  the 
acquisition  of  lands  in  small  game  territory. 

4.  Additional  Game  Refuges. — More  small  refuges  were  established 
in  forest  regions  for  the  protection  of  small  game  species,  and  a few 
of  the  older  large  refuges  were  reduced  in  size  and  smaller  ones  estab- 
lished in  the  same  general  territory  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
protection  to  a larger  variety  of  wildlife.  Thirty  Primary  Refuges 
and  thirty-five  Auxiliary  Game  Refuges  were  established,  nine  were 
reduced  in  size,  and  six  were  abandoned. 

5.  Farm-Game  Program. — The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program, 
launched  in  1936  for  the  purpose  of  providing  public  hunting  grounds 
and  small  refuges  in  thickly  populated  agricultural  sections  on 
a cooperative  basis  with  landowners,  was  expanded  to  include  48 
additional  projects.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium  this  program  included 
84  projects,  containing  over  135,000  acres. 

6.  Special  Wildlife  Projects. — A new  feature  added  to  the  Game  Law 
by  the  1939  Legislature  provided  for  the  creation  of  Special  AVildlife 
Projects  to  be  sponsored,  established  and  maintained  by  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  landowners  and  aided 
by  the  Commission.  Although  final  plans  for  this  program  were  not 
completed  until  early  August,  1939,  and  the  deadline  for  establishing 
projects  is  fixed  by  law  for  October  1,  29  projects  in  20  different 
counties  were  signed  up  and  established  that  fall.  The  projects  aggre- 
gated over  17,000  acres  and  contained  34  refuges.  Six  new  ones 
totalling  more  than  500  acres  were  added  in  the  spring  of  1940,  and 
others  were  under  consideration  at  the  close  of  the  biennium. 
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7.  Food  and  Cover  Development. — Adhering  to  the  age  old  axiom 
that  in  order  to  have  game  you  must  have  food  and  cover,  the  Com- 
mission pushed  to  the  limit  this  important  feature  of  its  program. 
Millions  of  evergreen  seedlings  and  game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  were  planted.  Many  new  food  plots  were  established  and 
extensive  release  cuttings  were  made  to  improve  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions on  State  Game  Lands.  Labor  for  much  of  this  work  was 
furnished  by  Federal  relief  agencies  and  paid  for  with  Federal  funds. 

8.  Research. — The  research  program  was  further  advanced,  the 
projects  previously  established  being  continued  and  a number  of  new 
ones  undertaken.  Information  and  data  resulting  from  these 
studies  have  been  and  wull  continue  to  be  of  increasing  importance. 

9.  Game  Propagation. — Production  at  the  State  Game  Farms  was 
increased  considerably  during  the  two-year  period,  especially  the  fa- 
cilities for  holding  mature  birds  over  the  winter,  which  naturally 
resulted  in  a larger  spring  restocking  program  than  heretofore  under- 
taken. It  was  possible  also  to  furnish  more  ringneck  pheasant  and 
quail  chicks  to  sportsmen’s  associations.  More  of  the  Commission’s 
new  wdld  turkey  propagating  or  mating  areas  were  established,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  biennium  14  of  these  special  enclosures  were  opera- 
tive in  the  true  range  of  the  wild  turkey. 

10.  Game  Purchases. — Considerably  more  game  was  purchased  for 
restocking  than  in  recent  years.  This,  supplemented  by  stock  released 
from  the  Game  Farms  and  by  sportsmen’s  associations,  together  with 
that  which  was  acquired  through  live  trapping  and  transfer,  estab- 
lished a record  which  may  be  hard  to  duplicate  again  considering  the 
many  complex  problems  wdiich  evolve  around  these  two  important 
activities. 

11.  Education. — Education  in  conservation  has  at  last  found  a 
recognized  place  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management,  and  the  Com- 
mission w^as  forced,  because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  program, 
to  expand  its  activities  considerably.  It  was  necessary  to  produce 
more  visual  material  in  the  way  of  motion  pictures,  bulletins,  pam- 
phlets, posters,  etc.,  to  attend  many  more  meetings,  to  furnish  more 
exhibits,  and  to  plan  for  an  even  larger  and  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  future  years. 
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REORGANIZATION 

Because  the  functions  of  the  Commission  had  changed  and  expanded 
materially  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  a complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  field  and  office  staffs,  with  a more  clearly  defined  policy 
for  future  guidance,  became  effective  January  1,  1939. 

This  action  followed  an  intensive  study  and  analysis  of  the  depart- 
ment’s activities  under  the  direction  of  a special  Organization  Analysis 
Committee  consisting  of  Commissioners  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Chairman, 
Robert  Lamberton,  and  John  H.  Price.  A preliminary  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  and  discussed  with  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  officials  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  others  interested, 
so  that  these  cooperating  groups  would  understand  why  such  a drastic 
move  was  necessary. 

In  the  early  days  the  main  function  of  the  Commission  was  to 
protect  game.  This  involved  law  enforcement,  the  establishment  of 
seasons  and  bag  limits,  proposed  game  legislation,  the  development 
of  game  refuges,  etc.  In  recent  years  restoration  has  become  as  im- 
portant as  protection.  Improved  highways  have  opened  up  game 
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lands  hitherto  almost  inaccessible;  new  species  of  game  have  been 
introduced;  the  size  and  type  of  game  refuges  have  changed;  food 
and  cover  development  has  become  a major  problem.  In  addition  the 
land  holdings  of  the  Commission  have  grown  enormously,  making  the 
problem  of  land  management  and  maintenance  a major  one. 

As  the  functions  of  the  Commission  changed  from  purely  protection 
to  the  dual  functions  of  protection  and  restoration  the  organization 
also  changed  materially.  These  changes  were  made  as  the  need  arose 
and  were  not  always  in  conformance  with  sound  organization  prin- 
ciples. The  new  plan  therefore  was  designed  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  entire  department.  The  changes  made  have  noticeably 
strengthened  the  organization’s  set-up.  The  office  functions  of  the 
Commission  under  the  new  plan  were  made  to  provide  service  to 
the  field  forces  and  to  act  as  a coordinating  body.  It  was  recognized 
fhat  the  major  activities  of  the  Commission  are  and  always  will  be 
in  the  field,  and  all  changes  were  made  in  conformance  with  this 
principle. 

Under  the  new  set-up  the  Executive  Director  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Commission  for  cai’rying  out  its  policies  and  has  complete  con- 
trol of  all  staff  and  field  forces.  He  also  has  direct  charge  of  the 
several  operating  functions  of  the  Commission,  and  supervises  the 
activities  of  the  field  force  through  the  Assistant  Executive  Director. 

In  effect  the  reorganization  plan  does  four  major  things: 

1.  It  readjusts  and  simplifies  the  administrative  functions  at  the 
Harrisburg  Office. 

2.  It  coordinates  all  the  field  functions  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  (in  charge  of  the  new  Bureau 
of  Field  Operations) , including  the  several  divisions  at  Harrisburg 
whose  work  for  the  most  part  extends  to  or  is  performed  in  the  field. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  this  bureau  will  serve 
as  staff  officers,  with  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  as  chief  co- 
ordinator. 

3.  It  establishes  seven  divisional  offices  in  the  field,  and  the  Field 
Division  Supervisors  report  direct  to  the  Assistant  Executive  Director. 
The  Supervisor  and  his  staff'  in  each  of  the  seven  divisions  have  com- 
plete charge  of  many  functions  heretofore  handled  direct  from  the 
Harrisburg  Office.  (This  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  all  the  field 
work,  reduces  the  cost  of  operations,  and  enables  the  Commission  to 
maintain  closer  contact  with  the  sportsmen  and  their  wishes). 

4.  Field  officers  now  have  but  one  payroll  title,  namely  Game  Pro- 
tector, and  the  rate  of  compensation  remains  the  same  regardless 
of  the  duties  wffiich  they  may  be  assigned,  instead  of  three  separate 
payroll  titles.  Annual  increments  in  compensation  are  provided  for 
meritorious  work  for  all  members  of  the  Enrolled  Field  Service  as  in 
the  past. 

Under  the  new  plan  instead  of  having  two  major  bureaus  and  four 
major  divisions  in  the  Harrisburg  Office,  all  giving  orders  to  the  field, 
the  Executive  Office  has  two  small  service  units  and  two  divisions, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Field  Operations  is  the  only  major  bureau  in  the 
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Harrisburg  Office  'which  coordinates  and  directs  all  field  functions. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  this  bureau 
in  the  Harrisburg  Office  serve  as  staff  officers,  and  give  no  instructions 
direct  to  the  field. 

The  ne’^\'  plan  simplifies  the  entire  administrative  set-up,  eliminates 
overlapping  administrative  functions,  and  decentralizes  and  better 
coordinates  the  Commission’s  administrative  machinery  throughout. 
The  Commission  is  convinced  the  total  cost  under  this  new  plan  of 
operation  will  be  no  greater,  in  all  probability  less,  than  would  have 
been  necessary  to  continue  functioning  under  the  old  system. 

The  new  guiding  policy  of  the  Commission  includes  a seventeen- 
point  program.  While  some  of  these  points  represent  a departure  from 
past  practices,  most  of  them  have  long  been  in  effect  and  are  already 
well  known.  In  effect  they  are; 

1.  To  understand  and  accept  complete  responsibility  for  the  work 
or  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  Division  Heads 
and  other  employees. 

2.  To  understand  the  basis  upon  which  success  or  failure  is  being 
judged. 

3.  To  maintain  an  organization  best  designed  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  game  conservation  in  all  of  its  ramifications. 

4.  To  delegate  authority  commensurate  with  responsibility. 

5.  To  analyze  and  plan  all  work. 

6.  To  select  employees  to  meet  the  present  and  future  requirements. 
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7.  To  supervise  employees  so  as  to  inspire  and  maintain  their 
wliole-hearted  interest  in  tlieir  work. 

8.  To  give  adequate  orders,  instructions,  and  directions. 

9.  To  set  standards  of  performance. 

10.  To  set  standards  of  compensation. 

11.  To  seek  constantly  to  effect  improvements. 

12.  To  establish  effective  control  that  will  aid  in  measuring  results. 

13.  To  direct  the  work  of  our  organization  according  to  standard 
policies  and  practices. 

14.  To  develop  cooperation  and  teamwork. 

15.  To  plan  for  increased  personnel  growth  and  increased  utility. 

16.  To  retain  the  respect  of  the  sportsmen  by  having  our  employees 
non-partisan. 

17.  To  promote  good-will  by  carrying  on  the  Commission’s  activities 
in  a spirit  of  friendliness. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION 

Changes  in  the  Game  Law  during  tlie  biennium  were  relatively  few 
but  very  important.  The  most  important  new  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing the  1939  Session  of  the  Legislature  (Act  of  June  24,  1939,  P.  L. 
810),  was  as  follows: 

Requiring  that  future  vacancies  of  Game  Commissioners  be  filled 
by  appointment  of  only  one  member  from  each  of  eight  designated 
geographical  districts. 

Authorizing  the  creation  of  Special  Wildlife  Projects  to  be  sponsored 
by  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  cooperation  with  landowners,  aided 
by  the  Game  Commission. 

Making  it  mandatory  for  those  desiring  to  abrogate  antlerless  deer 
seasons  to  file  a petition  signed  by  at  least  50%  of  the  residents  in 
any  county  who  held  resident  hunting  licenses  the  previous  year. 

Bestowing  discretionary  power  upon  the  Commission  to  issue  special 
control  permits,  if  it  so  desires,  for  killing  antlerless  deer  at  a fee  of 
$1.00  instead  of  $2.00  as  heretofore,  for  any  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  exempting  certain  landowners  from  the  payment  of  said 
fee. 

Defining  an  antlerless  deer  as  a deer  without  an  antler  or  horn, 
“antler”  meaning  the  bony  growth  on  the  head  of  a deer  regardless 
of  its  size  or  development. 

Fixing  the  woodchuck  season  July  1 to  September  30. 

Extending  the  shooting  hours  for  woodchucks,  and  any  other  game 
then  in  season,  between  July  1-September  30  from  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30 
P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  Sundays  excepted. 

Permitting  occupants  of  farms  to  dig  woodchucks  out  of  their  dens 
or  kill  them  in  any  manner  at  any  time  when  such  dens  are  located 
in  their  cultivated  fields;  also  allowing  woodchucks  to  be  dug  out  of 
dens  in  cultivated  fields  and  killed  in  any  manner  during  the  open 
season  by  any  other  person  who  has  first  obtained  specific  permission 
of  the  farm’s  owner  or  occupant.  However,  such  person  must  immedi- 
ately replace  the  earth  and  level  off  the  surface  affected. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  a gun  discharging  a .22  or  .25  rimfire  cartridge 
for  killing  big  game. 

Decreasing  the  penalty  for  killing  illegal  birds  and  animals  by  mis- 
take to  25%  of  the  regular  fine.  The  act  w'as  also  broadened  to  in- 
clude attempts  at  killing  by  mistake  during  the  open  season. 

Eliminating  the  former  restriction  prohibiting  the  use  of  rifles  and 
possession  of  rifle  cartridges  or  single  ball  shells  for  hunting  five  days 
before  any  deer  season. 

Allowing  farmers  and  members  of  their  families  or  hired  help  to 
trap  raccoons  on  their  farms  or  any  woodlands  connected  as  a part 
thereof  in  counties  not  declared  open  to  general  raccoon  trapping. 

Requiring  that  persons  12  to  14  years  of  age  be  accompanied  by 
some  member  of  the  family  21  years  of  age  or  older,  and  persons 
between  14  and  16  by  an  adult  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
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Repealing  the  former  provision  of  the  law  requiring  copies  of  rosters 
of  big  game  hunting  parties  to  be  sent  to  the  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg. 

Reducing  the  penalty  for  hunting  game  at  night  from  $25.00  to 
$15.00. 

Amending  that  provision  of  the  law  regulating  the  possession  of 
certain  unloaded  firearms  and  ammunition  at  night,  to  permit  the 
carrying  of  such  guns  and  cartridges  unwrapj^ed  in  a vehicle  on  a 
public  highway  from  5:00  A.  IM.  to  8:30  P.  M.,  Standard  Time,  during 
the  period  July  1 to  September  30,  the  restricted  hours  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  being  5:00  P.  IM.  to  7:00  A.  M. 

Fixing  the  penalty  for  unlawfully  i)ossessing  loaded  guns  in  ve- 
hicles at  $25.00  while  the  vehicle  is  in  motion  or  is  being  used  as  a 
blind  from  which  the  killer  attempts  to  take  game.  For  any  other 
violation  of  this  phase  of  the  law  tlie  penalty  was  reduced  to  $10.00. 

Amending  the  law  prohibiting  shooting  on  sanatorium  and  park 
grounds  to  include  publicly-owned  institutional  grounds  or  lands  con- 
nected therewith  when  po.sted  against  hunting  or  shooting. 

Defining  a “green  pelt”  as  one  which  is  not  dried,  cured  or  tanned. 

Designating  the  possession  of  a green  pelt  after  the  close  of  the 
season  as  prima  facia  evidence  that  such  pelt  was  unlawfully  taken 
and  jiossessed. 

Prohibiting  the  possession  of  live  beavers  even  if  taken  during  the 
open  season  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Permitting  the  setting  of  traps  under  water  regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  hole  or  den. 

Enabling  the  Commission  to  designate  in  such  counties  as  it  deems 
advisable  the  lawful  use  of  snares  without  spring  poles  for  taking 
]n'edators  from  December  16  to  IMarch  31  next  following. 

Permitting  the  use  of  lights  ordinarily  carried  in  the  hand  or  on 
the  person  for  taking  raccoons,  opossums  and  skunks  in  season. 

Extending  the  period  for  possessing  lawfully  killed  game  from  30 
to  60  days  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and  eliminating  permits  for 
tlm  longer  possession  thereof. 


TaxMlorinists  arc  reciiiircd  to  demonstrate  their  ability  before  licenses  are  issued  to  them. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Department  of  Revenue  directs  the  issu- 
ance of  all  hunting  licenses,  including  settlement  of  accounts  with 
the  issuing  agents  and  the  transmission  of  funds  arising  from  this 
source  to  the  State  Treasury  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Game 
Fund.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  jiast  seven  years  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Resident 

N on-Resident 

Alien  Non-Resident 

1933  

524,337 

4,966 

— 

1934  

568,866 

6,024 

— 

1935  

606,469 

8,460 



1936  

534,573.... 

7,124 

2 

1937  

598,261. . . . 

8,357 



1938  

654,146 

7,582 

9 

1939  

653,852..  . 

9,047 

9 

According  to  tabulations  made  from  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  Revenue,  non-residents  from  35  states,  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  licenses  sold,  were  issued  licenses  during  1939,  as  follows: 
Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  IMaryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
Alassachusetts,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Iowa,  California,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  AVashington. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  Game  Protectors  and  landowners  to 
apprehend  game  law  or  trespass  violators  it  was  deemed  advisable  in 
1939  to  revamp  the  hunter’s  license  tag  by  increasing  the  height 
of  the  numerals  from  D/s"  to  D/o".  Because  of  this  change  it  is 
now  possible  to  record  license  numbers  at  a greater  distance  and  with 
much  more  accuracy. 

HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 

During  the  biennium  the  Commission  continued  its  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  reduce  hunting  accidents  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
the  radio  and  the  innovation  of  a short  movie  trailer  which  w'as  shown 
thousands  of  times  throughout  the  state,  prior  to  and  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Despite  this  campaign,  however,  in  the  two  years  94 
fatal  and  784  non-fatal  accidents  occurred.  On  the  basis  of  a six- 
teen-year  summary  (1924-1939,  inclusive),  of  hunting  accidents,  the 
average  fatal  accidents  per  year  were  47.  During  this  biennium  the 
yearly  average  was  47.  This  average  appears  high  for  a two-year 
period  as  compared  with  the  same  figure  for  the  sixteen-year  period, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  average 
vearly  license  sale  wms  662,315  as  against  553,854  for  the  sixteen-vear 
period  (1924-1939). 
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Since  1937,  hunting  accidents,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
must  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within  seventy-two  hours.  There- 
fore, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  minor  accidents  heretofore 
unreported  helped  to  swell  the  average  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  new  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  Commission  by  the  1937 
General  Assembly  to  punish  careless  hunters  has  produced  satis- 
factory results.  During  the  biennium  many  hearings  w'ere  held  in 
connection  with  hunting  accidents,  and  licenses  were  revoked  in  all 
cases  where  the  evidence  justified.  Heavy  penalties  also  were  im- 
posed upon  many  by  the  courts. 

The  trend  in  hunting  accidents  during  the  past  nine  years  is  as 
follows: 

1931  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937  1938  1939 


Self  Inflicted 

Fatal  30  18  12  11  25  15  24  20  16 

Non-Fatal  ...  97  83  55  55  54  47  59  58  66 

Inflicted  by  Others 

Fatal  42  36  19  17  30  8 21  30  28 


Non-Fatal  ...  270  192  197  199  198  112  277  380  280 

Totals  ...  439  329  283  282  307  182  381  488  390 

BIG  GAME  ACCIDENTS 

During  the  1938  big  game  season  there  were  14  fatal  accidents — 
11  in  the  deer  season  and  3 in  the  bear  season;  in  1939,  22  fatal  acci- 
dents occurred,  all  while  hunting  deer.  The  dates  on  which  these 
accidents  occurred  are  as  follows: 


Day 

1st  

Fatal 
2 . , 

1938 

Non-Fatal 

12  

Fatal 

9 . 

1939 

Non-Fatal 
18 

2nd  

4 . . 

12  

4 . 

13 

3rd  

2 . . 

3 

1 . 

4 

4th  

3 

2 . 

7 

5th  

7 

1 . 

3 

6th  

3 . . 

6 

2 

7th  

♦ 

2 

8th  

♦ 

1 . 

5 

9th  

* 

10th  

♦ 

1 . 

1 

11th  

* 

1 

12th 

* 

1 . 

2 

13th  

* 

. . . . 2 . 

During  bear  season 
Totals  

3 . 



14  .. 

43  

. . . . 22  . . 

58 

The  Commission  continued  to  collect  data  on  the  value  of  wearing 
red  as  a safety  measure.  As  hertofore,  this  information  proved  con- 
clusively that  this  practice  among  sportsmen  pays  big  dividends.  The 
Commission  recommends  with  renewed  emphasis  the  wearing  of  plenty 
of  bright  red  by  every  hunter. 


♦ During  this  period  there  was  no  open  season  on  deer  of  any  kind. 
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Splendid  trophies  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  typical  Pennsylvania  deer  camp. 


GAME  KILLED 

In  the  past  two  years  small  game  regained  enough  of  the  losses  it 
sustained  due  to  the  severe  winter  of  1935-36  that  it  was  possible 
to  increase  the  number  of  shooting  days  and  increase  the  daily  and 
season  bags  on  certain  species.  The  kill,  as  a whole,  was  very  satis- 
factory, as  shown  in  the  following  table.  These  figures  are  based  on 
game-kill  reports  filed  by  98%  of  the  licensed  hunters  in  1938,  and 
981/2%  of  the  licensed  hunters  in  1939. 


Weight 

Season  oj  1938 

Season 

oj  1939 

oj 

(Final  Report*) 

( Final 

Reporft) 

Species 

Each 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Deer,  Legal  Males  . . . 

115  Lbs. 

49,106 

5,647,190  Lbs 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless 

. 80  “ 

171,662 

13,732,960  Lbs.  14,581 

1,166,480 

Bears  

175  “ 

384 

67,200 

“ 535 

93,625 

<< 

Rabbits  

m“ 

4,263,759 

7,461,578 

“ 3,804,701 

6,658,227 

U 

Hares  (Snowshoes)  . . . 

3 “ 

2,120 

6,360 

“ (Closed) 

Squirrels  

1 “ 

1,106,914 

1,106,914 

“ 945,471 

945,471 

u 

Raccoons  

10  “ 

36,046 

360,460 

“ 38,452 

384,520 

u 

Wild  Turkey  

10  “ 

6,766 

67,660 

“ 5,191 

51,910 

u 

Ruffed  Grouse  

224,479 

299,305 

“ 237,245 

316,326 

u 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . 

23^“ 

517,280 

1,422,520 

“ 471,539 

1,296,732 

n 

Quail  

6 Oz. 

109,891 

41,209 

“ 111,674 

41,878 

n 

Woodcock  

6 “ 

50,085 

18,781 

“ 40,816 

15,306 

a 

Wilson’s  Snipe,  Galli- 

nules  & Rails  

4 “ 

8,717 

2,179 

“ 6,294 

1,574 

Grackles  (Blackbirds) 

. 2^  “ 

78,613 

12,283 

“ 47,449 

7,414 

a 

Lbs. 

Wild  Waterfowl  

2V2“ 

21,329 

53,322 

“ 38,474 

96,185 

a 

Woodchuck.s  

R “ 

145,528 

873,168 

“ 178,691 

1,072,146 

Ui 

Total  No.  of  Species  & 

Weight  

6,743,573 

25,525,899 

“ 5,990,219  1 

17,794,984 

a 

Reduced  to  tons  equals  ....  12,762  Tons  8,897  Tons 


• Based  upon  reports  from  98%  of  the  licensed  hunters, 
t Based  upon  reports  from  98%%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 
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This  is  the  first  biennium  tlmt  it  was  possible  to  report  the  annual 
game-kill  based  on  the  tabulation  of  reports  filed  by  hunters.  During 
the  first  year  (1936)  of  the  previous  biennium  the  kill  was  based  on 
estimates  made  by  field  officers,  whereas  for  the  second  year  (1937) 
the  kill  for  the  first  time  was  based  on  reports  filed  by  the  licensed 
hunters  (93%).  The  results  of  the  tabulation  for  each  of  the  three 
years  (1937,  1938  and  1939)  prove  without  doubt  that  the  kills  re- 
liorted  for  previous  years,  based  on  estimates  made  by  the  field  officers, 
were  entirely  too  conservative. 

Below  is  a tabulation  showing  how  splendidly  the  sportsmen  have 
cooperated  with  the  Commission  during  the  past  three  years: 


1937 

1938 

1939 

Xumiaer  of  Licenses  Issued  

606,618 

661,730 

662,901 

I'erceiitage  of  Reports  Riled  Voluntarily  (without 
special  reminder  notice)  

€9% 

80% 

89H% 

Percentage  of  Reports  Filed  After  Hunters  Re- 
sponded to  Special  Reminder  Notices 

93% 

98% 

98Ri% 

Percent  of  Delinquents  Turned  Over  to  Game 
Protectors  for  Investigation  (including  hunters 
who  moved  after  purchasing  their  licenses,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  deliver  the  special  re- 
minder notice)  

7% 

2% 

lf4% 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  sportsmen 
generally  are  getting  back  of  this  iirogram  to  help  the  Commission 
to  do  a better  job  for  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  a compara- 
tively short  time  98%  or  more  of  the  licensed  hunters  will  regularly 
file  their  reports  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  expense  of 
mailing  special  reminder  notices. 


If  the  tabulation  of  the  reports  did  no  more  than  furnish  a complete 
record  of  the  game  taken,  the  expense  involved  would  be  more  than 
justified.  However,  much  more  is  accomplished,  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  reduce  cheating  in  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  a minimum.  It  is  now 
a rare  thing  to  apprehend  a non-resident  with  a resident  license,  or 
an  alien  with  a license  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and  the  practice  of 
giving  false  addresses  to  avoid  apprehension  is  noticeably  being  dis- 
continued. 


SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  special  game  permits  issued 
during  the  biennium: 


Re- 


T axi- 

Ferret 

Ferret 

Pro  pa-  Field 

triever 

Fur 

dermist 

Owners 

Bleeders 

gating  Trial 

Trial  Collecting 

Fanning 

1938-39 

..  188 

17 

1 

194  37 

2 

16 

102 

1939-40 

..  181 

13 

2 

204  51 

3 

19 

138 

Fur 

Regulated 

Fox 

Fur 

Dealer 

Shooting 

Roadside 

11  unting 

Archery 

Dealers 

Employes  Grounds  Menageries 

Clubs 

Preserve 

1938-39 

....  425 

51 

13 

49 

20 

77 

1939-40 

....  432 

48 

14 

45 

18 

62 

The  Commission,  exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1937,  by  proper  resolution,  adopted  July  8,  1937,  estab- 
lished a system  of  examinations  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
those  desiring  to  practice  taxidermy  for  profit.  Up  to  Alay  31,  1940, 
the  Taxidermy  Board,  the  personnel  of  which  is  composed  of  three 
expert  taxidermists  associated  with  the  Commonwealth’s  leading  mu- 
seums, conducted  three  examinations  for  new  applicants  and  for  taxi- 
dermists who  failed  to  renew  their  licenses  within  ninety  days  from 
May  31,  1937.  The  results  of  these  examinations,  the  dates  they  were 
held,  etc.,  are  given  below; 


First 

Examination 
Oct.  21,  1037 

Number  of  persons  competing  in 


the  examination  12 

Number  of  persons  who  passed  with 

a satisfactory  grade  11 

Number  of  persons  who  failed  to 

pass  the  examination  1 


Second  Third 

Exa  m inatio  n E.va  m inat  ion 
Sept.  28,  1038  Sept.  13,  1030 

12  5 

10  5 


Under  the  examination  system  the  sportsmen  are  protected  because 
there  is  less  chance  of  valuable  trophies  being  spoiled  in  the  hands  of 
unskilled  taxidermists.  The  system  also  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  call  in  for  examination  any  licensed  taxidermist  against  whom 
two  legitimate  complaints  were  registered  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months  before  a renewal  permit  is  granted. 
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REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

By  the  Act  of  General  Assembly,  apirroved  June  3,  1937,  the  Com- 
mission was  empowered  to  issue  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Permits 
when  satisfied  such  shooting  grounds  would  not  be  inimical  to  the 
public  interest.  The  plan  of  operation  provides  for  two  kinds  of  per- 
mits: (a)  Where  the  owner  agrees  to  make  available  an  open  public 
hunting  area  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  regulated 
shooting  grounds,  with  public  access  assured  thereto,  and  (b)  in  lieu 
of  providing  the  required  public  hunting  area,  to  turn  over  to  the 
Commission  prior  to  the  shooting  season  twenty-five  per  centum  of 
the  propagated  or  purchased  birds  for  stocking  elsewhere. 

Under  the  first  plan  of  operation  the  owner  and  his  invited  guests 
may  kill  not  to  exceed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pheasants  and  chukar 
])artridges,  and  ninety  per  centum  of  the  mallard  or  black  ducks  re- 
leased on  the  premises  each  year.  Under  the  second  plan  of  operation 
the  owner  and  his  invited  guests  may  take,  by  shooting  onljq  all  of  the 
remaining  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  birds  propagated  or  purchased 
for  shooting  purposes.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  Provision  of  the 
Game  Law,  the  Commission  issued  or  re-issued  a total  of  thirty-eight 
such  permits,  including  both  options.  For  the  year  which  ended  Alay 
31,  1940,  the  Commission  issued  two  (2)  option  “A”  and  twelve  (12) 
option  “B”  permits.  The  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  sportsmen 
during  the  three  years  in  cpiestion  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


OPTION  “A” 

Number  of  permits  issued  6 

Fees  paid  for  permits  .S480.00 

Average  number  of  acres  provided  annually  by  permittees  for 

open  public  hunting  2,273 

Number  of  birds  killeil  18,973 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  14,593 
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OPTION  “B 


Number  of  permits  issued  32 

Fees  paid  for  permits  $1,680.00 

Average  number  of  acres  used  annually  for  such  shooting  pur- 
poses   6.622 

Number  of  birds  turned  over  to  Commission  for  restocking  pur- 
poses elsewhere  (3,118  ringneck  pheasants  and  400  ducks)  ....  3.518 

Number  of  birds  killed  7.869 

Number  of  birds  which  escaped  4,649 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  sportsmen,  in  exchange  for 
this  shooting  privilege,  which  under  law  starts  with  the  state-wide 
open  season  and  continues  until  December  31,  had  access  to  an  aver- 
age of  2,273  acres  per  year  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
closed  to  hunting.  They  also  received  the  benefit  of  3,518  pieces  of 
game  turned  over  to  the  Commission  for  restocking  purposes  elsewhere, 
and  the  19,242  pieces  of  game  which  escaped  the  gunners,  mo.st  of 
which  served  the  same  purpose  as  game  purchased  for  restocking 
purposes.  The  Game  Phind  during  the  three  years  was  enriched  by 
$2,160.00  paid  in  fees. 

MECHANIZATION  OF  ACCOUNTING 
In  order  to  increase  efficiency  and  effect  economy,  as  more  fully 
explained  on  page  9,  on  June  1,  1939,  the  accounting  system  was 
revised  and  two  electric  bookkeeping  and  accounting  machines  were 
installed.  With  this  modern  equipment  it  is  now  possible  to  keep 
the  accounting  work  up  to  date  and  balanced  at  all  times,  which  was 
impossible  under  the  pen-and-ink  system  without  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  overtime.  This  system  also  makes  it  possible  to  furnish, 
without  additional  work,  currently  detailed  information  to  the  field 
officers  on  bounty  claims,  which  heretofore  was  jirepared  manually 
and  made  available  once  a year. 


OlHTiitor  puiu'liing  siinie  tabulutiiig  cards. 
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FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 

There  is  a genuine  interest  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  relative  to  the 
amount  of  money  paid  into  the  Game  Fund,  and  for  what  purposes 
it  is  expended.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  financial  status  for 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  set  forth  on  charts  and  in  detailed 
tabular  statements  which  appear  in  the  appendix. 

During  the  first  year  the  sum  of  $1,486,826.37  was  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund,  and  during  the  second  year  the  revenue  amounted  to 
$1,530,085.34,  or  a total  of  $3,016,911.71  for  the  biennium. 

Expenditures  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  amounted  to 
$1,445,091.80,  the  second  year  $1,500,122.03,  or  a total  of  $2,945,213.83 
for  the  two-year  period.  The  comparative  figures  below  will  be  of 
interest. 


Biennium 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


1Q99-94- 

1924-26  

Sl.235,373 

1,412,634 

1926-28  

k837’097 

1928-30  

2,228,459 

1930-32  

2,667,813 

1932-34  

2,317,305 

1934-36  

2,601471 

1936-38  

2,591452 

1938-40  

3,016;911 

.33  $1,085,440.72 

.88  1,480,384.63 

.41  1,475,450.15 

.07  2,194,048.21 

.84  2,493,373.01 

.00  2,353,794.60 

.92  2,157,303.56 

.23  2,789,806.17 

.71  2,945,213.83 


In  the  main  the  increase  in  revenue  was  occasioned  by  the  sale  of 
many  more  hunting  licenses  than  during  any  other  two-year  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Commission.  Another  contributing  factor  was 
the  receipt  of  $34,824.74  from  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is  allocated  to  each  state  for  prescribed 
conservation  projects  a certain  amount  of  money.  The  amount  of  the 
allocation  is  apportioned  in  two  ways:  (a)  The  ratio  which  the 

hunter’s  license  sale  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  number  of  licenses 
sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  previous  year,  and  (b)  the  ratio 
of  the  square  miles  in  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
square  miles  in  the  United  States.  The  Commission  has  and  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  push  for- 
ward its  conservation  program.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  75%  and  the  states  25%  of  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
proved projects. 

As  the  financial  statements  appended  hereto  will  disclose,  the  Com- 
mission operated  well  within  its  income  during  the  biennium.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  an  expenditure  budget  based 
on  an  annual  license  sale  of  550,000  resident  and  7,000  non-resident  li- 
censes, with  the  understanding  that  any  additional  revenue  accruing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Fund  because  more  licenses  are  sold  than 
estimated,  shall  not  be  used  during  the  year  in  which  collected,  but  be 
carried  over  to  the  following  jmar  for  budgetary  purposes. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams in  keeping  with  present-day  conservation  needs,  consistent 
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Coat  buttons  have  been  resi)onsible  for  discbariflnff  more  than  one  rifle  or  shot  gun. 


'I  he  slightest  pressure  of  a twig  is  enough  to  discharge  a lirearin  with  the  safety 
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with  available  funds.  This  policy  -was  maintained  throughout  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  The  Commission  is  always  cautious 
in  allocating  additional  revenues,  otherwise  too  much  might  go  into 
projects  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  annual  operating  expenses 
beyond  the  amount  of  money  available  for  such  purposes  on  the  basis 
of  a conservative  license  sale.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of 
the  new  programs  can  not  be  expanded  as  extensively  and  as  rapidly 
as  many  sportsmen  recommend,  or  as  the  need  may  justify. 

The  Commission’s  long-range  program  necessitates  capital  invest- 
ments in  State  game  lands,  game  farms,  etc.,  which  in  private  industry 
are  referred  to  as  manufacturing  plants,  operating  equipment  and  real 
estate.  Over  a period  of  years  the  consideration  paid  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  these  capital  investments  now  aggregate  $3,546,609.12, 
the  details  of  which,  excluding  obsolete  equipment  disposed  of,  appear 
below: 

Capital 

Expenditures 


State  Game  Lands  $2,949,750.23  (a) 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands  203,262.00  (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (including  land,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, etc.)  323,655.96  (b) 

Training  School  (including  buildings  and  equipment).  14,694.08  (b) 

Current  Equipment  (including  automobiles,  trucks, 

tractors,  graders,  etc.)  55,246.85  (b) 


Total  $3,546,609.12 

(a)  Consideration  paid  for  iands  (inciuding  titie  and  survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1940. 


To  reap  the  maximum  benefits  from  these  capital  investments  it 
logically  follows  that  -a  certain  amount  of  money  must  be  expended 
annually  for  maintenance,  development  and  utilization,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Tables  3 and  4 on  pages  88  and  90  of  this 
report. 


Sportsinen*i»  urgiaiiixat ions  trap  ral>blts  (»n  protect«*<i  areas  and  release  them  on  lands 

where  pnbU<>  biintin^ji  is  permitted. 
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state  tiaine  Lands  No,  174  in  Indiana  County. 


STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  REFUGES 


Tlie  lands  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  as  de- 
veloped during  the  past  two  decades,  was  an  unique  pioneering  ven- 
ture. While  there  may  have  been  misgivings  in  certain  quarters  about 
the  plan  when  it  was  inaugurated,  today  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  its  value.  In  no  other  state  has  such  a comprehensive  system 
of  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  been  established  and  developed 
with  the  funds  contributed  by  the  sportsmen,  those  outdoor  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  who  will  always  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
novel  undertaking. 

Thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent  or  75  cents  out  of  each  two- 
dollar  fee  contributed  every  year  by  our  licensed  hunters  has  gone  into 
this  worthy  program,  but  today  no  sportsman  wmuld  willingly  see  it 
terminated.  The  funds  so  used  have  in  no  sense  of  the  word  constituted 
an  expenditure;  it  has  been  a capital  investment  that  has  already  paid 
big  dividends,  dividends  that  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
the  years  pass. 

To  May  31,  1940,  the  total  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  alone 
has  aggregated  about  $2,500,000. 

Until  a few  years  ago  most  of  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commission  for  public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges  were  confined  pri- 
marily to  those  regions  with  vast  unbroken  forests,  and  sparse  human 
populations.  The  Commission  found  it  impracticable  to  acquire  suit- 
able acreages  in  the  agricultural  regions,  the  home  of  our  farm-loving 
species  of  game,  where  the  hunting  pressure  is  always  heaviest  due 
to  the  demands  from  nearby  large  centers  of  population. 
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Repeated  efforts  to  purchase  State  Game  Lands  in  the  latter  regions 
came  to  naught  due  to  high  land  values  and  limited  acreages  available. 
While  some  small  blocks  of  abandoned  farm  lands  have  been  offered 
from  time  to  time,  they  were  rarely  large  enough  to  comprise  suitable 
units. 

Sportsmen  residing  in  these  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  State 
gladly  contributed  their  share  toward  the  purchase  of  large  blocks  of 
cut-over  forest  lands,  but  gradually  they  began  insisting  that  their 
localities  also  be  given  the  benefits  of  the  Commission’s  system  of 
public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges.  The  majority  of  them,  interested 
chiefly  in  hunting  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  pheasants,  not  the  forest- 
loving  species,  wanted  public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges  nearby. 

Through  the  new  programs  inaugurated  in  recent  years,  as  herein- 
after more  fully  reviewed,  the  Commission  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  this  popular  demand.  As  will  be  noted  by  the 
comparative  table  below,  except  in  one  instance,  the  Commission  at  the 
end  of  the  biennium  had  control  of  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  land  in  each  of  its  seven  field  administrative  divisions.  In  the  case 
of  the  exception.  Division  “E,”  the  Commission  ten  years  ago  owned 
as  much  land  as  it  controlled  on  May  31,  1940,  in  any  one  of  its  four 
administrative  divisions  in  the  respective  corners  of  the  Common- 
wealth, namely.  Division  “A,”  southeast;  “B,”  northeast;  “F,”  north- 
west; and  “G,”  southwest. 

By  continuing  the  current  program,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
within  another  decade  a fairly  even  balance  will  have  been  attained 
in  all  seven  regions.  The  table  below  shows  the  progress  already  made 
toward  that  end.  I 

I 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  i 


LANDS  OWNED  AND  CONTROLLED 
May  31,  1030  May  31,  1934  May  31,  1938  May  31,  1940 


Division 

( Acres) 

( Acres) 

( Acres) 

( Acres) 

A 

17,473  . . . 

21,416  . 

60,800 

107,201 

15  

27^650  . . . 

46h09  . 

77,082 

119,441 

C 

54!631  . . . 

. . 125,667  . 

144;397 

157,391 

J)  

33,751 

66,535  . 

109,165 

129,211 

E 

117i513  ... 

185,739  . 

. , . . 203,077 

225,423 

F 

30,383  . . . 

55,224  . 

79,267 

103,909 

G 

. . . 31,793  . . . 

29,416  . 

79,374 

113,883 

Total  . . 

....  313,194  . . . 

530,306 

....  753,162 

956,459* 

The  functions  of  the  formci 

■ Bureau  of 

Refuges  and  Lands,  which 

had  for  many 

years  handled 

all  matters 

pertaining 

to  the  purchase 

and  leasing  of  lands,  the  establishment  of  refuges,  and  the  management 
of  the  entire  system  of  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds,  were  sub-  1 
divided  as  of  January  1,  1939,  when  the  Commission’s  general  plan  of  ; 
reorganization  went  into  effect.  The  many  activities  of  the  old  bureau 
were  divided  between  two  newly  created  units,  the  Division  of  Lands 
and  the  Division  of  Game  Land  Alanagement.  The  Division  of  Lands 
was  designated  to  handle  all  details  in  connection  with  the  acquisition 

• Almost  50,000  acres  more  under  contract  for  purchase. 
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of  lands  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise;  to  negotiate  for  tlie  use  of 
privately  owned  lands  through  lease  agreements  ot  various  kinds;  to 
direct  all  legal  matters  pertaining  to  lands;  and  conduct  all  engineer- 
ing, mapping,  and  record  activities  ot  the  Commission. 

After  lands  (other  than  Game  Farms)  are  acejuired,  or  their  use 
arranged  for,  the  Division  of  Game  Land  IManagement  proceeds  to 
conduct  such  maintenance,  management  and  deA'elopment  practices 
thereon  as  appear  desirable. 

The  granting  of  easements  affecting  State  Game  Lands,  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  and  by  policies  adopted  by  the  Commission,  is 
a function  of  the  Division  of  Lands. 

Operating  expenditures  chargeable  against  administration  of  the 
Division  of  Lands  amounted  to  $42,201.43  for  the  biennium. 

LAND  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Lands  acquired  by  the  Commission,  or  for  which  certain  rights  are 
secured  by  written  agreements  of  various  kinds,  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  use,  as  follows: 

1.  State  Game  Lands  are  those  for  which  title  is  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  use  of  the  Commission.  They  may  be  acquired  by 
purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  may  be  used  for  the  establishment  of 
refuges  and  for  public  hunting;  or  may  be  set  apart  as  game  propaga- 


State  (ianie  Lands  Xo.  134  in  Lyooming:  County. 
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Hass  fishing  is  reported  to  be  tfood  in  Neshaiiiioek  Creek  flowing  alonij:  the  boundary 
of  a tract  of  land  under  contract  for  purchase  in  Lawrence  County. 

tion  areas,  archery  hunting  preserves,  or  dog  training  preserves.  The 
maximum  price  whicli  may  be  paid  is  $30.00  per  acre,  although  so 
high  a price  lias  never  been  paid,  nor  does  it  appear  justified  for  lands 
to  be  used  merely  for  game  purposes.  The  average  price  paid  for 
636,680  acres  acquired  to  May  31,  1940,  was  approximately  $3.74  per 
acre. 

2.  State  Game  Farms  are  those  which  are  purchased  and  set  apart 
for  the  raising  of  game  birds  and  animals  for  stocking  open  hunting 
territory  throughoTit  the  State.  Four  such  farms  have  been  acquired 
and  are  managed  by  the  Division  of  Propagation  and  Research.  The 
Commission  may  pay  whatever  it  considers  a fair  and  reasonable 
l.)rice  for  such  lands  consistent  with  farm  values  in  the  locality  con- 
cerned. 

3.  Prmiary  State  Game  Refuges  are  those  established  on  publicly 
owned  lands,  such  as  State  Game  Lands,  State  Forests,  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  the  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation,  etc.  Those  on 
State  Game  Lands  are  designated  by  the  same  serial  number  of  such 
lands,  that  is,  from  1 to  500;  while  those  on  other  publicly  owned 
lands  are  numbered  serially  from  500  up. 

4.  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  are  all  located  on  privately 
owned  lands  for  which  the  Commission  leases  the  hunting  rights.  No 
rental  fee  is  paid.  Auxiliaries  are  of  two  types,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  General  Classification  are  those  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  any  section  of  the  State.  The  Commission’s  general 
policy  requires  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  each  project  area  be 
open  to  public  hunting. 

(b)  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  are  those  which  may  be 
established  in  only  27  of  the  more  thickly  populated  agricultural 
counties  of  the  State. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

A total  of  224  land  purchase  contracts  were  entered  into  during  the 
biennium.  They  provided  for  the  purchase  of  approximately  68,113 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands.  More  than  half  of  these  contracts,  and 
many  previously  entered  into,  were  consummated  during  the  biennium. 
The  total  number  consummated  was  149,  comprising  53,523.16  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands,  distributed  through  34  counties,  for  which  the 
consideration  amounted  to  $241,848.34.  Contracts  pending  at  the  end 
of  the  biennium  totalled  38,000  acres. 

Included  in  the  53,523.16  acres  above  was  a tract  of  1,025.5  acres  in 
Clinton  County  conveyed  to  the  Commission  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Refractories  Company,  but  the  consideration  for  this  tract 
is  not  included  in  the  $241,848.34  above  mentioned.  This  tract  was 
acquired  through  an  agreement  with  the  North  American  Refractories 
Company  by  which  that  company  was  granted  the  right  to  mine 
fire  clay  from  82  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  89,  on  a royalty 
basis  of  8 cents  per  ton.  No  royalties  will  be  paid  to  the  Commission 
until  after  32,047  tons  of  clay  are  removed  to  compensate  the  Com- 
pany for  the  $2,563.75  the  Commission  agreed  to  jiay  for  the  1,025.5 
acres  of  land.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  pays  no  money  for  the 
tract  but  secured  it  in  exchange  for  fire  clay  on  lands  previously 
acquired. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Commission  has  been  acejuiring 
lands  in  the  more  thickly  populated  counties  where  large  acreages  are 
not  available.  This  necessitates  jHirchasing  many  small  contiguous 
tracts  to  build  up  an  area  of  sufficient  size  to  bo  worthwhile  as  a game 


state  Game  I.amlN  No.  150  in  Lawrence  County. 
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management  area,  and  results  in  a greatly  increased  average  cost  per 
acre  for  the  land  as  well  as  for  all  acquisition  operations  connected 
therewith.  An  outstanding  example  is  the  purchase  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  157  on  Haycock  Mountain  in  Bucks  County,  where  to  date 
32  tracts,  totalling  only  789.5  acres  (some  as  small  as  two  acres) , 
have  been  acquired.  Expenditures  for  searching  titles  and  boundary 
line  surveys  are  excessively  large,  but  unavoidable.  Other  similar 
examples  could  be  cited. 

An  outstanding  acquisition,  because  of  its  value  to  both  hunters 
and  fishermen,  was  that  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  159,  in  Wayne 
County,  containing  7,241.3  acres.  Within  this  area  are  12.7  miles  of 
good  trout  streams,  as  well  as  five  ponds  totalling  160  acres.  Most 
of  the  area  is  wooded  and  well  stocked  with  deer,  ruffed  grouse,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  etc. 

Other  notable  acquisitions  for  various  reasons  were: 

State  Game  Lands  No.  156,  containing  1,986.4  acres  in  Lancaster 
County;  of  special  interest  because  of  its  location  in  an  exceptionally 
good  agricultural  section. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  166  in  the  Beaver  Dam  section  of  Blair 
County,  containing  1,771.5  acres;  interesting  because  sportsmen  of 
Blair  County  patiently  looked  forward  to  its  acquisition  for  almost 
a decade. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  169,  comprising  six  marginal  farms  of  702 
acres  in  Cumberland  County,  the  first  acquisition  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  170,  containing  839.3  acres  of  woodland  in 
Cumberland  County;  within  sight  of  Harrisburg. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  174,  containing  2,596.8  acres,  mostly  wood- 
land, in  Indiana  County;  the  second  acquisition  in  that  county. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands 
acquired  during  a period  of  twenty  years  amounted  to  636,680.88 
acres,  for  which  the  total  consideration  paid  was  $2,385,418.78.  To 
this  could  be  added  the  $2,563.75  involved  in  the  North  American 
Refractories  Company  deal  above  explained.  The  636,680.88  acres 
are  distributed  through  57  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State. 

For  details  as  to  the  acreage  in  each  of  the  152  blocks  of  State 
Game  Lands  thus  far  acquired  and  their  cost,  see  Table  No.  5 on 
pages  92  to  94  of  this  report. 

The  acreage  and  cost  of  State  Game  Lands  acquired  yearly  since 
the  land  purchase  program  was  started  in  1920  are  indicated  in  Table 
No.  6 on  page  95,  and  the  acreage  acquired  in  each  of  the  57  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  the  number  of  townships  involved,  is  indicated  in  Table 
No.  7,  on  page  96. 

TITLE  ABSTRACTING  AND  CONVEYING 

The  title  for  each  tract  of  land  the  Commission  agrees  to  purchase 
is  carefully  examined  and  an  abstract  prepared  by  the  title  section 
of  the  Division  of  Lands.  After  title  defects  disclosed  are  corrected, 
insofar  as  possible  by  the  land  owner  concerned,  the  abstract  i.s  sub- 
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mittcd  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review.  Unless  the  title  is 
considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  assigned 
to  review  abstracts,  he  certifies  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  title  section  then  proceeds  to  consummate  the  i)urchase 
of  the  tract. 

All  title  deeds  are  secured  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  use  of  the  Game  Commission.  After  being  recorded 
in  the  respective  county  court  houses,  they  are  transcribed  in  tlie  Com- 
mission’s deed  books  and  then  permanently  filed  in  the  Dciiartmcnt 
of  Internal  Affairs  in  compliance  with  law. 

A total  of  149  title  deeds  were  secured  for  52,323.16  acres  of  State 
Came  Lands  acquired  during  the  biennium.  In  addition,  two  deeds 
for  Game  Farm  areas  were  secured.  A total  of  824  title  deeds  have 
been  secured  for  the  636,680.8  acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  and  18 
deeds  for  the  2,214  acres  of  Game  Farms  now  belonging  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  cost  of  title  work  for  the  biennium  amounted  to 
$36,074.52. 

Systematic  records  of  all  lands  acquired,  similar  to  those  in  the 
offices  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  respective  counties,  arc  kept  in 
the  Division  of  Lands.  A Land  Purchase  Record  book  is  also 
maintained  in  each  of  the  seven  Field  Division  Offices  for  the  lands 
acquired  in  the  respective  divisions,  this  system  havinv  been  started 
toward  the  end  of  the  biennium. 


A sign  respected  by  s|»ortsmen — Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project  No.  (>  in 

Washington  County. 
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ENGINEERING 

The  boundary  lines  of  199  tracts  were  surveyed  during  the  biennium. 
They  were  distributed  through  35  counties,  comprised  a total  of 
62,225.6  acres,  and  the  boundary  lines  aggregated  492.8  miles.  In 
addition,  the  boundaries  of  nine  Primary  State  Game  Refuges,  total- 
ling 9,542  acres,  wuth  51.1  miles  of  boundary  line,  and  the  con- 
struction of  two  roads,  nine  bridges  and  two  dams  on  State  Game 
L-ands  as  Work  Progress  Administration  Projects  were  surveyed. 
Also,  171  miles  of  previously  surveyed  boundary  lines  were  re-located 
for  painting  and  posting  of  boundary  line  markers. 

Several  hundred  maps  required  in  connection  with  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  system  of  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds, 
including  purchased  and  leased  projects,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes,  were  plotted  and  traced  during  the  biennium,  and  thousands 
of  prints  were  made  from  these  tracings  for  use  in  office  and  field. 
Many  of  the  maps  were  plotted  from  surveys,  while  others  were 
traced  from  aerial  photographs.  The  cost  of  surveying  boundary  lines, 
other  engineering  work,  and  mapping  amounted  to  $43,095.75. 

FEDERAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 

The  Congress  in  1937  enacted  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  prop- 
erly called  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  providing 
assistance  to  the  states  in  the  restoration  of  natural  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  wildlife.  The  acquisition  of  areas  of  land 
and  water  suitable  for  wildlife  needs  is  provided  for,  also  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  environment  and  research  studies  on  problems  con- 
fronting wildlife  management. 

The  source  of  Federal  Funds  is  the  ten  per  cent  excise  tax  on  fire- 
arms, cartridges  and  shells,  amounting  to  approximately  $2,700,000 
annually.  However,  the  Congress  did  not,  in  either  of  the  two  fiscal 
years,  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  receipts  from  the 
excise  tax.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1938,  $1,000,000  was 
appropriated,  of  which  Pennsylvania’s  apportionment  was  $46,025.99. 
For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1939,  $1,500,000  was  appropri- 
ated, of  which  Pennsylvania’s  share  w^as  $71,366.13. 

From  these  two  amounts  a total  of  $96,767.12  was  allocated  for  the 
acquisition  of  State  Game  Lands,  which  covered  three-fourths  of  the 
total  cost  of  27,295.0  acres,  including  the  price  paid  for  the  lands,  sur- 
vej^s  of  boundary  lines,  and  title  abstracting  and  conveyancing.  The 
other  one-fourth  of  the  cost  was  paid  from  the  Game  Fund.  Titles  to 
such  lands  are  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  for  use  of  the  Game 
Commission,  which  has  full  control  over  them  and  their  management 
and  administration. 
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AUXILIARY  GAME  REFUGE  PROJECTS 

An  important  phase  of  the  Commission’s  refuge  and  hunting  ground 
program  is  that  of  acquiring  nominal  control  over  privately  owned 
lands  by  leasing  the  hunting  rights  from  the  property  owners.  Lease 
agreements  are  executed  for  a minimum  period  of  five  years,  after 
which  refuges  are  established  and  maintained  on  suitable  portions  of 
the  respective  areas,  and  safety  zones  are  set  up  around  occupied 
buildings  during  the  hunting  seasons.  Each  project  must  contain  100 
acres  or  more,  there  being  no  maximum  acreage  specified  in  the  law. 
One  or  more  refuges  may  be  established  within  each  project  area,  and 
safety  zones  around  occupied  buildings  are  provided  for.  The  com- 
bined area  of  refuges  and  safety  zones  may  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  total  leased  acreage  contained  in  a project  and  the  remainder  is 
open  to  public  hunting. 

Leases  were  made  for  twenty-two  such  projects  comprising  a total 
of  14,232  acres,  of  which  2,529  acres  were  to  be  set  apart  as  refuge 
areas.  The  .aggregate  area  of  this  type  of  project  at  the  end  of  the 
biennium  was  54,584  acres,  of  which  14,212  acres  were  in  game  refuges. 

STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 

Under  the  provision  of  the  Game  Law  the  Commission  is  also  given 
authority  to  set  aside  suitable  tracts  of  land  as  State  Game  Propaga- 
tion Areas,  wherein  certain  species  of  wildlife  may  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  breed  and  propagate  under  natural  conditions,  and 
wherein  they  shall  not  be  hunted,  molested  or  killed  at  any  time. 
These  areas  may  be  established  either  on  public  or  privately  owned 
lands  leased  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  need  not  be  surrounded 
by  public  hunting  grounds.  Leases  are  executed  for  a minimum  period 
of  one  year,  and  include  permission  for  the  Commission  to  remove 
wild  animals  and  birds  from  them  for  stocking  purposes  elsewhere. 

Thirty-nine  of  these  projects  were  arranged  for,  comprising  a total 
of  10,052  acres.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium  there  were  a total  of 
75  such  projects,  aggregating  26,948  acres. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  inaugurated  in  1936  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  hunting  conditions  and  assuring  public 
hunting  grounds  in  the  more  intensively  cultivated  and  thickly  popu- 
lated sections  of  the  State,  has  been  gradually  expanded. 
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PCNNSYLVANtA  CAME  COMMISSION 

COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROJECT 
NO.  19. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


From  the  eight  agricultural  counties  in  which  the  plan  was  originally 
operative,  the  number  was  increased  to  twenty-one,  and  finally  in  1939, 
due  to  the  insistence  of  the  sportsmen  for  more  open  hunting  territory, 
it  was  expanded  to  twenty-seven  counties.  Following  are  the  counties 
in  which  these  projects  may  now  be  established: 


Agreements  were  secured  from  1,095  land  owners  vesting  the  hunt- 
ing rights  for  their  properties  in  the  Game  Commission.  The  agree- 
ments covered  a total  area  of  87,871.6  acres,  which  were  additions  to 
29  old  projects  and  the  creation  of  42  new  ones. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  83  such  projects  were  in  operation,  aggre- 
gating 135,551  acres.  This  involved  leases  for  1,633  farms. 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  has  reached  the  point  in  its 
service  to  both  farmers  and  sportsmen  where  it  now  appears  to  be 
emerging  from  the  experimental  stage  into  that  of  a stable  policy  gov- 
erning its  several  phases  of  operation. 

Since  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  was  inaugurated  in 
1936,  only  26  agreements  were  cancelled  for  one  reason  or  another. 
These  agreements  covered  2,216  acres,  or  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  total  leased  area.  Cancellations  were  due  to  the  sale  of 
farms  and  other  permissible  reasons.  Their  loss  spread  over  a four- 
year  period  is  so  small  that  it  affords  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
program  by  farmers,  as  well  as  an  impression  of  the  sportsmanlike 
attitude  of  hunters  while  on  the  projects. 


Dog  training  preserves  are  areas  set  apart  for  the  training  of  dogs 
used  especially  for  the  hunting  of  game,  and  where  field  trials  for 
such  dogs  may  be  conducted.  Portions  of  State  Game  Lands,  or  other 
lands  leased  or  controlled  by  suitable  agreement,  may  be  used,  but  no 
preserve  may  exceed  1,000  acres.  The  Commission  may  restrict  or 
permit  hunting  of  such  species  of  game  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Shortly  after  the  Legislature  in  1937  authorized  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  Dog  Training  Preserves,  the  Commission  established 
two,  one  of  980  acres  in  Ridgway  Township,  Elk  County  and  the 
other  of  160  acres  in  Upper  Dublin  Township,  Montgomery  County. 

Two  additional  such  preserves  w'ere  established  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  as  follows: 

No.  3 — Located  on  the  Tiadaghton  State  Forest  in  McHenry  and 
Cummings  Townships,  Lycoming  County,  containing  800  acres.  This 
preserve  is  open  to  the  public  without  charge  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
training  hunting  dogs  during  the  regular  training  season  as  fixed  by 


Eastern  Section 
Chester  Northampton 

Delaware  Lehigh 

Philadelphia  Berks 

Montgomery  Dauphin  (southern  half) 
Bucks  Cumberland 

Lancaster  York 

Lebanon  Adams 


Western  Section 


Greene  Allegheny 

Fayette  Beaver 

Washington  Lawrence 

Westmoreland  Mercer 
Indiana  Crawford 

Armstrong  Erie 

Butler 


DOG  TRAINING  PRESERVES 


law  or  by  regulation  of  the  Commission,  and  for  conducting  field 
trials  thereon  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Game  Law.  The 
hunting  of  small  game  is  prohibited,  but  deer  and  bear  may  be  hunted 
during  a state-wide  open  season. 

No.  4 — 'Located  on  a portion  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  24,  in  Forest 
and  Clarion  Counties,  containing  985  acres.  This  preserve  is  used 
solely  for  training  bird  dogs  during  the  regular  training  season  as 
fixed  by  law,  and  for  conducting  field  trials  for  bird  dogs  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  law.  No  game  of  any  kind,  other  than  deer, 
may  be  hunted  within  this  area. 

ARCHERY  PRESERVES 

The  Game  Law  permits  the  Commission  to  establish  two  Archery 
Hunting  Preserves,  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each,  either  on  Stale 
Game  Lands  or  on  other  lands  leased  or  controlled  by  it  through  suit- 
able agreement.  Hunting  is  permissible  only  with  the  use  of  bow  and. 
arrow.  Archers  must  first  secure  from  the  Commission  in  Harrisburg 
a $2.00  permit  in  addition  to  the  customary  hunting  license  for  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  archery  preserves. 

The  two  Archery  Hunting  Preserves  which  were  established  during 
the  previous  biennium  remain  intact.  Since  the  law  does  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  more  than  this  number,  no  additional  ones  were 
set  up  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

One  of  these  preserves,  containing  1,000  acres,  is  located  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  13,  Davidson  Township,  Sullivan  County;  the  other, 
of  985  acres,  is  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  Forest  County,  both 
of  which  meet  the  demands  for  this  type  of  hunting.  They  appear  to 
be  functioning  to  the  satisfaction  of  bow  and  arrow  enthusiasts. 


Archery  hunting  is  heconiing  increasingly  popular. 
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SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  PROGRAM 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  24,  1939,  a new  section 
(937)  was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  which  provides  for 
the  creation  of  Special  Wildlife  Projects  on  privately  owned  lands  to 
be  sponsored,  established,  and  maintained  by  regular  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations working  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife.  Written  agreements  are  secured  by  the  organization 
concerned  from  the  owner  or  person  in  responsible  control  of  the  land 
used  for  such  purpose. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  recognize  and  provide  protection 
for  such  projects  comparable  to  that  wTich  is  afforded  game  refuges 
it  establishes  and  maintains,  although  these  special  projects  are  spon- 
sored and  maintained  wholly  by  sportsmen,  not  the  Game  Commission. 

Land  adjacent  to  each  special  wildlife  refuge  must  be  open  to  public 
hunting,  and  no  such  refuge  shall  contain  less  than  two  acres.  Safety 
zones  around  occupied  buildings  are  provided  for.  The  combined 
acreage  in  refuges  and  safety  zones  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third 
of  the  acreage  covered  by  lease  agreement,  and  the  other  two-thirds  or 
more  shall  remain  open  to  public  hunting.  Experience  indicates  that  a 
project  area  of  less  than  100  acres  is  of  comparatively  little  value  for 
game  management  purposes. 

In  many  respects  these  projects  are  comparable  to  the  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects,  except  that  the  former  are  secured 
and  managed  by  sportsmen.  They  have  the  same  legal  protective 
status  as  the  State’s  regular  refuge  system.  They  are  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  supplies  the  organiza- 
tion concerned,  free  of  charge,  the  required  agreement  blanks  and 
posters  for  approved  projects. 

While  the  new  plan  was  not  inaugurated  until  the  end  of  August, 
1939,  thirty-two  sportsmen’s  clubs  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  and  became  sponsors  of  thirty-five  projects  totalling  18,983 
acres.  These  units  are  located  in  twenty-four  counties  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

FIXED  CHARGES  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

In  lieu  of  taxes,  since  Commonwealth  property  is  not  subject  to 
taxation,  the  Commission  pays  a fixed  charge  of  five  cents  for  each 
acre  of  land  it  has  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  gift.  One  cent  of 
this  is  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  for  county  purjmses,  and  two 
cents  each  to  the  Treasurer  of  Township  School  Districts  and  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Township  Road  Districts. 

During  the  years  1938  and  1939  fixed  charges  amounted  to  859,- 
141.75.  Payments  to  the  respective  counties  are  indicated  in  Table 
No.  8 on  page  97  of  this  report. 
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EASEMENTS  GRANTED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

Requests  for  easements  on  State  Game  Lands,  especially  rights-of- 
way  for  electric  or  telephone  lines,  are  increasing.  Certain  easements 
may  be  granted  by  the  Commission  under  restrictive  provisions  of 
law  and  by  policies  adopted  by  the  Commission.  Standard  prac- 
tices are  being  observed,  and  each  request  is  carefully  investigated 
before  it  is  granted.  The  customary  practice  is  to  issue  a license  per- 
mitting a certain  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  license  is  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Commission.  Easements  of  various  kinds  granted 
during  the  biennium  are  hereinafter  summarized. 


Ten  separate  licenses  were  issued  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  rural  electric  service  lines  totalling  43,073  feet  in  length,  as 
follows: 


Serial  No.  County  Length  o/  Right-oj-Way 


Licenses 

of  Lands 

in  Feet 

Claverick  Electric  Cooperative  . . . 

12 

Bradford  . 

3,196 

Claverick  Electric  Cooperative  . . . 

12 

Bradford  . 

13,200 

Jefferson  Electric  Cooperative  . . . . 

31 

Jefferson  . 

3,712 

Central  Electric  Cooperative  

Somerset  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 

39 

Venango  . 

4,740 

tive  

50 

Somerset 

6,000 

Jefferson  Electric  Cooperative  . . . 
Tri-County  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 

54 

Jefferson 

L600 

ative  

75 

Lycoming 

...  10,600 

Bedford  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Central  Penna.  Rural  Elec.  Cooper- 

97 

Bedford  . . 

4,500 

ative  

105 

Armstrong 

3,550 

Penna.  Power  Company  

148 

Lawrence  . 

1,975 

43,073 

One  license  was  issued  to  the  South  Penn  Power  Company  for  an 
electric  transmission  line  1,070  feet  in  length  across  State  Game  Lands 
No.  128  in  Fulton  County. 

Two  licenses  were  issued  authorizing  the  laying  and  maintenance 
of  gas  pipe  lines  totalling  11,419  feet  in  length,  as  follows: 


Serial  No. 


Licenses  of  Lands 

Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Co 138 

L.  J.  Houze  Conv'ex  Glass  Co 138 


Length  of  Right-of-Way 
County  in  Feet 

Fayette  4,768.5 

Fayette  6,650.5 


11,419.0 

One  license  was  issued  to  the  Tuscarora  Oil  Company  authorizing 
the  relocation  of  an  oil  pipe  line  for  a distance  of  668  feet  across  State 
Game  Lands  No.  139  in  Bucks  County. 

The  ownership  of  one  telephone  line  in  Cameron  County,  10,500 
feet  in  length,  was  transferred. 

The  Division  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue  was  granted  permission  to  erect  and  maintain  a small  build- 
ing on  State  Game  Lands  No.  73,  in  Blair  County,  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  an  Airways  Beacon  Light  for  which  authority  had  previ- 
ously been  granted. 
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Cooperative  Farm-(iaine  l*ro.jeet  N<».  14,  (ireeiu*  County. 


The  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  using  3.72  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  97,  in  Bedford  County 
for  turnpike  construction. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways  was  granted  permission 
in  20  instances  to  relocate  sections  of  State  roads  crossing  a like  num- 
ber of  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands. 

The  Department  -of  Highways  also  was  granted  permission  in  ten 
instances  to  secure  approximately  40,000  cubic  jmrds  of  surface  stone 
from  State  Game  Lands  for  use  in  construction  and  maintenance  of 
State  roads. 

Small  quantities  of  surface  stone  were  sold  to  ten  individuals  from 
eight  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands. 

A cooperative  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  providing  for  the  removal  by  that  Commission  of 
fish  and  fish  spawn  from  the  Pymatiming  wild  waterfowl  refuge  in 
Crawford  County,  and  in  connection  therewith  to  construct  a building 
for  the  storage  of  equipment.  The  removal  of  fish,  especially  carp, 
from  the  refuge  waters  will  be  decidedly  advantageous  to  wild  water- 
fowl  since  many  marsh  and  aquatic  plants  supplying  waterfowl  foods 
are  destroyed  by  these  fish. 


J)ecr  feodiiiff  in  open  field  adjacent  their  woodland  home.  In  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  animals  have  increased  beyond  their  proiiortionate  food  supply. 
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Roads  for  administration  and  i)rotection  are  eonstructed  on  State  (lame  Lands,  Imt 

closed  to  public  vehicular  traffic. 


GAME  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Land  holdings  of  the  Game  Commission  now  total  almost  1,000,000 
acres,  consisting  of  State  Game  Lands  which  have  been  purchased  and 
of  areas  under  lease  from  individuals  and  other  public  agencies  and 
used  for  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  ground  purposes. 

A summary  of  these  land  holdings,  as  of  Alay  31,  1940,  is  listed 
below,  and  in  the  appendix  of  this  report  are  tabulations  giving  de- 
tailed information  relative  to  each  classification. 


Total  Area 

Ref}ifies 

Open 

Hunting 

(Acres) 

Number 

Acres 

(Acres) 

State  Game  Lands  (152  Blocks) 

636,680 

154 

59,657 

577,023 

Primary  Refuges  on  Other  Public  Lands 
(84)  

62,543 

84 

62„543 

18,235* 

(Total  Acres,  State  Forests,  1,654,806) 
Total  Acres,  Allegheny  National  For- 
est, 431,502) 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Projects: 
General  Classification  (61)  

18,235* 

54,584 

71 

14,212 

40,372 

Farm-Game  Classification  (84)  

135,551 

880 

7,010 

98,402t 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  (35) 

18,983 

42 

2,702 

15,816t 

Dog  Training  (4)  and  Archery  Preserves 
(2)  

Game  Propagation  Areas  (75)  

4,920 
(2,935)  § 
26,948 

75 

26,948 

(Exclusive  of  Wild  Turkey  Propagation 
Areas) 

495  Separate  Blocks  Located  in  66 
Counties  

956,459 

1,306 

173,072 

749,848 

• The  18,235  acres  represent  the  open  hunting  area  on  Tobyhanna  Military  Reserva- 
tion in  addition  to  the  3 refuges  leased  from  the  U.  S.  War  Department, 
t 1,656  Safety  Zones  total  30,139  acres. 

t These  projects  are  not  actually  under  the  control  of  the  Commission,  hut  are 
managed  solely  by  sportsmen’s  organizations,  aided  by  the  Commission.  They  have 
45  Safety  Zones,  totaling  465  acres. 

§ 2 Preserves  located  on  State  Game  Lands  total  1,985  acres. 
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The  Division  of  Game  Land  Management  maintains  these  areas, 
attempting  in  every  way  possible  with  funds  available,  or  with  help 
from  relief  agencies,  to  improve  the  v/ildlife  habitat  and  to  make  the 
lands  more  valuable  for  hunting  purposes.  The  Division  continued 
to  cooperate  closely  with  various  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustiment  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
and  with  other  State  Departments  wherever  the  interests  of  wildlife 
or  the  sportsmen  could  thereby  be  furthered. 


GAME  FOOD  AND  COVER  PLANTING 

Game  Land  Managers  and  other  field  employes  were  particularly 
active  during  the  biennium  in  continuing  the  intensive  food  and  cover 
development  program  initiated  by  the  Commission  a few  years  ago. 

In  order  to  provide  better  cover  for  wildlife  a total  of  2,567,959 
evergreen  seedlings  were  planted,  mostly  in  clumps  or  strips.  These 
seedlings  were  all  received  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 

A total  of  1,611,113  game  food-producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
raised  at  nurseries  were  planted.  A large  part  of  these  were  acquired 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  re- 
mainder being  raised  in  the  Commission’s  nursery  and  in  State 
Forest  Nurseries.  A total  of  148,664  game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  were  transferred  locally  by  field  men  from  places  where 
they  were  plentiful,  or  from  areas  where  they  would  be  destroyed,  to 
State  Game  Lands.  In  addition,  291,600  cuttings  of  game  food  pro- 
ducing plants  were  set  out  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges.  This 
work  was  done  largely  with  the  assistance  of  the  WPA  and  the  NYA. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  an 
area  was  set  aside  at  the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Clearfield  to  raise 
game  food-producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting  on  State 
Game  Lands,  Game  Refuges  and  Propagating  Areas.  This  is  a new 
addition  to  the  Clearfield  Nursery,  prepared  with  the  use  of  WPA 
and  CCC  help.  It  was  completed  in  time  to  use  a part  of  it  dur- 
ing the  1939-40  planting  season.  More  space  will  be  available 
for  planting  of  seed  during  the  Spring  of  1941.  Practically  all  of  the 
seed  used  in  this  nursery  and  in  other  State  nurseries  for  the  produc- 
tion of  game  food-bearing  seedlings  was  collected  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  NYA. 

Arrangements  were  made,  after  receiving  bids,  to  again  make  avail- 
able the  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mixture  to  those  interested 
at  a reasonable  price.  Over  sixteen  tons  of  the  mixture  were  planted, 
most  of  it  by  interested  sportsmen.  In  addition  to  this,  several  thou- 
,sand  pounds  wmre  sold  outside  of  the  State. 
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A total  of  1,286  game  food  plots  with  an  area  of  1,275  acres  were 
planted  on  State  Game  Lands  to  various  kinds  of  grains  for  increasing 
the  game  food  supply.  Approximately  100  acres  of  this  land  was 
grubbed  and  planted  with  WPA  and  NYA  help. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  planting  of  more  than  1,000  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  by  neighboring  farmers  on  a share  basis.  Be- 
sides the  material  left  standing  for  game  food,  the  Commission  also 
received  as  its  share  about  4,000  bushels  of  grain  each  year.  This 
was  used  for  winter  feeding.  An  additional  4,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  raised  each  year  by  Game  Land  ^Managers  on  Game  Lands  and 
on  the  Pymatuning  Refuge.  This  grain  was  placed  in  wildlife  feed- 
ing shelters  as  emergency  feed  in  the  neighboring  counties. 

Approximately  27  miles  of  sturdy  worm  fence  were  erected  by  WPA 
on  State  Game  I.fmds  to  break  up  into  smaller  units  the  larger  open 
fields,  Shrubs  and  vines  were  planted  alongside  them.  The  result 
should  increase  the  wildlife  carrying  capacity  of  these  areas  and  fur- 
nish needed  desirable  travel  lanes.  Thousands  of  feeding  shelters  and 
other  artificial  shelters  and  retreats  were  constructed  in  sections  where 
the  natural  cover  was  deficient,  and  where  it  will  take  some  time  to 
produce  protective  cover  naturally. 


Jiiiil  teiK'Ps  to  brt’ak  U[>  larjjer  fields  into  sinallt^r  units  are  eoiistrueted  on  State  tianu' 

Lands  with  \\  l*A  labor. 
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Release  cuttings  improve  tlie  production  of  food  for  wildlife. 

CUTTINGS  TO  IMPROVE  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

Studies  of  cuttings  which  had  been  made  on  State  Game  Lands  indi- 
cated beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  the  importance  of  such  work  in 
fostering  an  abundance  of  wildlife  in  forest  areas. 

This  phase  of  the  Commission’s  work  was  continued  on  State  Game 
Lands  where  needed.  Wherever  possible  the  cuttings  were  made  for 
wood  sales.  Pulp  wood,  mine  props,  cord  word,  and  in  some  cases 
timber,  were  sold  from  areas  where  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to 
make  openings  for  wildlife.  A total  of  $13,812  was  received  from 
wood  sales  alone.  In  all  cases  cuttings  were  made  under  definite  regu- 
lations, including  a provision  that  sufficient  game  food  trees  and  den 
trees  must  be  left  standing. 

Thinnings  were  conducted  on  thousands  of  acres.  These  thinning 
operations  opened  up  the  crown  canopy  of  the  trees  and  resulted  in  an 
increased  growth  of  vines,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  ground  cover, 
thereby  improving  the  habitat  for  all  forest  game  species.  The  growth 
of  the  remaining  trees  in  thinned  stands  w-as  also  promoted.  Such 
thinned  stands  likewise  produce  larger  seed  crops,  hence  more  food 
for  wildlife. 

Release  cuttings  were  made  around  clumps  of  game  food-producing 
plants,  such  as  apple,  hawthorn,  blackberry,  wdld  grape,  dogwood, 
beech,  viburnum,  and  others,  which  provide  a large  part  of  the  fall 
and  winter  food  for  many  kinds  of  wildlife.  More  than  9,000  acres 
of  release  cuttings  were  made  with  WPA,  CCC  and  NYA  help.  These 
cuttings  were  designed  to  remove  all  competitive  growth  and  to  per- 
mit sunlight  to  enter  and  stimulate  the  game  food  plants,  thus  in- 
creasing their  fruiting  capacity.  The  amount  of  game  food  is  greatly 
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increased  by  these  operations  and  the  results  obtained  are  ordinarily 
much  more  satisfactory  than  by  attempting  to  establish  game  food 
species  by  planting,  especially  in  sections  where  deer  are  abundant  and 
damage  planted  material. 

A total  of  over  63,000  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  were  pruned  in 
various  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  with  the  help  of  relief  agencies, 
the  pruned  branches  being  piled  as  food  for  rabbits  and  deer.  Here 
it  should  be  noted  that  apples  furnish  food  for  practically  all  kinds 
of  wildlife.  Pruning  and  releasing  from  suppression  increased  the 
fruiting  capacity  of  apple  trees,  which  will  result  in  more  food  for 
wildlife. 

In  the  fall  of  1939,  for  the  first  time,  a special  effort  was  made  to 
have  apple  pomace  from  cider  mills  hauled  to  the  woods  and  placed 
in  large  piles  for  game  food.  IMore  than  300  tons  were  distributed 
by  field  employes  with  NYA  help  and  by  sportmen’s  organizations. 
In  addition,  more  than  1,200  bushels  of  cull  apples,  furnished  by 
orchardists,  were  hauled  to  the  woods  for  game  food  by  Commission 
employes.  Observations  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  pomace  was  exten- 
sively eaten  by  deer,  rabbits,  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  and  that 
even  bears  visited  the  piles.  Upon  analysis  such  pressed  apples  were 
found  to  compare  very  favorably  with  acorns  in  food  value. 

During  the  Spring  of  1940  a project  under  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Federal  Aid  program  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  making  a detailed 
study  of  Forest-Wildlife  Relations.  This  project  was  designed  to 
collect  more  facts  relative  to  cuttings  for  wildlife  and  the  effect  of 
forest  fires  on  wildlife  and  its  food  supplies. 

PYMATUNING  MUSEUM  AND  REFUGE 

The  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Museum,  completed  in  the  Fall  of  1938, 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  attractions  under  the  control  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  located  on  Ford  Island  about  one  mile  south 
of  Linesville  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Pymatuning  Refuge,  close  to 
the  now  famous  site  where  the  “ducks  walk  on  the  fish.”  The  building 
is  88  feet  by  22  feet,  with  an  exhibit  room  50  feet  by  22  feet.  Consider- 
able landscaping  has  been  done  on  Ford  Island  in  the  area  surround- 
ing the  museum,  using  for  the  most  part  shrubs  and  vines  which  pro- 
vide cover  and  food  for  wildlife. 

A parking  area  for  approximately  200  cars  has  been  completed, 
Rom  which  gravel  walks  lead  to  the  museum  and  other  points  of 
interest  on  the  island.  The  museum  is  maintained  by  the  Commission 
to  display  mounted  specimens  of  wild  waterfowl,  shore,  and  other 
migratory  birds  that  visit  the  Pymatuning  region,  and  is  open  to  the 
public  from  May  1 to  November  30.  It  has  proven  valuable  to  sports- 
men, naturalists,  and  the  general  public,  and  an  average  of  2,500  per- 
sons visit  it  weekly.  Alore  than  fifty  school  groups  visit  the  area  each 
summer.  Interested  persons  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  migratory  waterfowl,  includ- 
ing some  species  rarely  seen  in  this  region.  The  museum  now  contains 
53  migratory  water  and  shore  bird  species,  with  a total  of  232  speci- 
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The  Pymatuninjf  Waterfowl  Museum  is  one  of  tlie  biggest  educational  attractions  of 

the  Commission. 

mens,  inchuling  the  rare  great  white  lieron,  all  of  wliich  were  collected 
on  the  area.  The  specimens,  expertly  mounted,  are  attractively  dis- 
played in  glass  oases. 

A large  part  of  the  Aligratory  Waterfowl  Refuge,  which  contains 
3,670  acres  (2,500  water  and  1,170  land  and  marsh),  can  be  seen  from 
the  Museum  terrace.  During  migrations  large  flocks  of  waterfowl  can 
be  observed  resting  on  the  refuge  area  within  sight  of  the  museum. 

Each  year  the  number  of  waterfowl  that  nest  and  rear  their  young 
on  the  refuge  increases,  and  with  each  increase  there  have  been  several 
new  species  noted.  During  recent  nesting  seasons  the  following  birds 
were  observed  nesting  in  varying  numbers:  Pied-billed  grebe,  black 
tern,  mallard  duck,  black  duck,  blue-winged  teal,  gadwall,  shoveller, 
pin-tail,  ringnecked  duck,  redhead,  ruddy  duck,  baldpate,  wood  duck, 
American  bittern,  least  bittern,  great  blue  heron,  green  heron,  black- 
crowned  night  heron,  king  rail,  Wilson’s  snipe,  sora  rail,  Florida  gal- 
linule,  American  coot,  woodcock,  killdeer,  semi-palmated  plover,  bald 
eagle,  and  Canada  goose.  The  redhead  and  ring-necked  ducks  were 
newcomers  to  the  vicinity  in  1937  and  the  baldpate  first  appeared  in 
1938,  all  of  them  unexpected.  Ordinarily  nesting  in  Central  Canada 
and  North  Central  United  States,  their  presence  indicates  that  the 
refuge  has  been  developed  into  an  excellent  nesting  place  and  that  it 
will  be  used  more  extensively  each  year. 

The  horned  grebe,  common  tern,  Virginia  rail,  black  rail,  northern 
phalarope,  and  many  others  were  also  present  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son, but  no  nests  were  found.  Twenty  bald  eagles  were  observed  on 
one  day,  and  a few  days  later  57  American  egrets  were  counted  on 
their  roosts.  During  the  summer  months  between  15,000  and  20,000 
waterfowl  can  be  observed  on  the  area,  most  of  which  are  raised  in 
the  refuge.’  Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  stop  over  during  their  mi- 
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grations  to  feed  and  rest.  As  many  as  70,000  wild  waterfowl  have  been 
present  on  a single  day  during  the  migrating  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  500,000  migratory  waterfowl  used  the  area  during  the  biennium. 

I In  addition  to  the  wild  waterfowl  and  shore  birds,  there  are  also  a 
i number  of  ringneck  pheasants,  quail  and  ruffed  grouse  in  the  fields 
! and  woods  along  the  shore  in  the  refuge  area.  It  has  been  possible  to 
trap  a large  number  of  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheasants  from  the  refuge 
during  the  past  few  years  for  restocking  in  other  sections, 
i Development  work  has  been  pursued  on  both  the  land  and  water 
I areas  of  the  refuge;  as  a result  it  has  become  one  of  the  finest  water- 
j fowl  resting,  nesting  and  feeding  areas  in  the  east.  Each  year  ap- 
I proximately  75  acres  of  grain  are  planted,  from  which  about  1,000 
bushels  are  harvested  for  feeding  waterfowl  during  migrations  and  for 
\ feeding  wildlife  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  in  winter.  Also  about 
I 25  acres  of  grain  are  left  standing  as  food  for  waterfowl. 

I More  than  78,000  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  were  planted  by  the  WPA, 
I using  primarily  those  species  which  will  furnish  wildlife  food  and 
j cover.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  these  seedlings  were  transferred 
I from  other  areas  in  the  vicinity. 

; During  the  biennium  the  aquatics  listed  below  were  ])lanted  on  the 
refuge  and  the  main  dam.  ]U’actically  all  of  which  were  gathered  from 
other  water  areas  nearby  with  no  cost  to  the  Commission  except  trans- 
portation and  supervision  of  lifting  and  planting.  Labor  was  jn-ovided 


(Uass  eases  on  the  Hoor  house  most  of  the  waterfowl  speeimens  hut  many  of  the  birds 
are  suspended  from  the  eeilin^  to  show  their  manner  of  HiKlit. 
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through  the  cooperation  of  the  WPA;  589,500  wild  celery  plants;  44,700 
sago  pondweed  plants;  69,000  floating  leaf  pondweed  plants;  15,400 
Northern  Naiad  plants;  10,000  wapato-duck  potato  bulbs;  7,200 
pickerelweed  plants;  2,000  sweet  flag  roots;  254  bushels  coon-tail 
plants;  280  lb.  bur  reed  seed;  134  bushels  muskgrass  seed  spores;  6 
bushels  duck  weed;  3 bushels  duck  meal;  12  bushels  wampee  seed; 
300  lb.  wild  millet  seed;  175  lb.  smartweed  seed. 

EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  GAME 
REFUGE  SYSTEM 

The  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  refuge  system  was  con- 
tinued during  the  biennium.  A number  of  small  refuges  were  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  small  game  species.  A few  of  the  old  and 
larger  refuges  were  reduced  in  size  and  smaller  ones  established  in 
the  same  general  territory  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  protection 
to  a larger  variety  of  wildlife. 

The  following  thirty  Primary  Game  Refuges  were  e.stablished  during 
the  biennium: 


Serial  Number 
o/  Rejug e 

33-D  .... 

33-E  

33-F  

80-B  

80-C  .... 

86-A  

86-B  . . . . 

95-E  

95-F  

98-B  

102-A  

106-B  

109- B  .... 

110- C  

121  

145-A  

145-B  

145-C  

145-D  .... 

148  

150  

151  

159-A  

159-B  

159-C  

501-C  

522-F  

531-A  

531-B  

531-C  


Coxmly  Area 

Centre  30 

• Centre  70 

• Centre  100 

• Berks  20 

• Schuylkill  36 

Warren  65 

• Warren  160 

Butler  16 

• Butler  16 

Clearfield  30 

Erie  20 

Schuylkill  100 

Erie  27 

Berks  53 

Huntingdon  134 

Lebanon  155 

Lebanon  25 

Lebanon  10 

Lebanon  14 

Lawrence  24 

Lawrence  35 

Lawrence  14 

Wayne  220 

Wayne  150 

Wayne  215 

Clinton  310 

Union  238 

Monroe  630 

Monroe  230 

Monroe  360 
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A number  of  small  refuges  were  established  for  the  protection  of  small  game  species. 


The  thirty-five  Auxiliary  Game  Refuges  (General  Classification) 
listed  below  were  established: 


Serial  Number 
oj  Refuge 

105  

109  

no  

111- A  

112- A  

112-B  

113  

114  

115  

116-A  

116-B  

116-C  

116- D  .... 

117- A  .... 

117-B  

117-C  

118  

120  

121-A  

121-B  

121-C  

121-D  

122  

123- A 

123-B  .... 

124  

125  

126  

127  

128  

129  

130  

131  

132  

133  


County 


Acres 


.Schuylkill  

Blair  

Columbia  

Erie  

Columbia  

Columbia  

Lycoming  

Bedford  

Blair  

Northumberland 
N orthumberland 
N orthumberland 
Northumberland 

Columbia  

Columbia  

Columbia  

Columbia  

Clinton  

Lawrence  

Lawrence  

Lawrence  

Lawrence  

Fulton  

Columbia  

Columbia  

N orthumberland 

Carbon  

Union  

N orthumberland 
Northumberland 
Northumberland 

Columbia  

Northumberland 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 


55 

300 

46 

25 

37 

34 

46 

172 

100 

39 
16 

5 

43 
25 

5 

8 

46 

600 

36 

44 
42 
33 

104 

18 

15 

40 
400 

50 

50 

30 

33 

33 

50 

50 

25 
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The  following  Refuges  were  reduced  in  size: 

Serial  Number 
oj  Rejuge 

502  

506  

507  

511  

513  

522  

24  

26  

29  

The  following  Refuges  were  abandoned: 
Serial  Number 
oj  Rejuge 

519-A  

506-B  

Aiix.  76  

Aux.  93  

Aux.  10  


County 

Clearfield 

Centre 

Lycoming-Potter 

Lackawanna 

Cameron 

Union 

Forest 

Blair-Bedford 

Warren 


County 

Warren 

Centre 

Lebanon 

Bedford 

Potter 


Two  additional  bird  dog  Training  Preserves  were  established.  One, 
containing  800  acres,  is  located  in  the  Tiadaghton  State  Forest,  Mc- 
Henry and  Cummings  Townships,  Lycoming  County,  and  the  otlier 
one,  containing  985  acres,  on  State  Came  Lands  No.  24  in  Jenks  and 
Creen  Townships,  Forest  and  Clarion  Counties.  These  areas  are  set 
aside  pursuant  to  authority  of  an  act  of  the  1937  Legislature  wdiich 
authorized  the  establishment  of  areas  primarily  for  the  training  of 
dogs. 


II  tin<lr<‘(ls  o1'  g:unu‘  looH  plots  uro  pluntod  year  <»n  Slate  same  1aiuls«  giuine  rel'uges 

and  pro  pa.  nation  areas. 
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Over  sixteen  tons  ot  the  Pennsylvania  (ianu*  Food  Plot  mixture  were  planted,  mostly 

by  interested  sportsmen. 

Twenty-five  new  wiM  propagating  areas  from  which  game  is 
trapped  for  restocking  were  added  during  the  biennium.  These  areas 
are  all  surrounded  by  a single  strand  of  wire  and  posted  with  appro- 
priate notices. 

There  were  also  established  48  additional  Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Projects  upon  which  428  new  refuge  units  and  1,164  new  safety  zones 
were  set  up  and  posted.  The  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  at  the 
end  of  the  biennium  totalled  84,  with  880  refuge  units  and  1,656 
safety  zones. 

FOREST  FIRES 

The  field  personnel  of  the  Game  Commission,  as  in  former  years, 
devoted  considerable  time  to  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  in  educational  work  relating  to  forest  fire  preven- 
tion, and  assisted  in  the  extinction  of  many  fires.  During  the  biennium, 
forest  fires  burned  over  lands  in  which  the  Game  Commission  was 
particularly  interested  as  follows:  State  Game  Lands,  5,799  acres; 
Primary  State  Game  Refuges,  417  acres;  Auxiliary  State  Game 
Refuges,  11  acres. 

BULLETINS  AND  POSTERS 

In  order  to  assist  those  who  are  interested  in  improving  wildlife 
habitat,  the  Division  completed  the  preparation  of: 

Bulletin  No.  16,  Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program,  during  the  summer 
of  1938.  The  bulletin  has  proven  extremely  popular;  it  was  necessary 
to  have  four  editions  of  it  printed  during  the  biennium,  totalling 
95,000  copies,  and  a great  many  letters  commending  its  usefulness 
were  received. 
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Bulletin  No.  11,  More  Food  for  Upland  Game,  was  revised  by  em- 
ployes of  the  Division,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  editions  totalling 
20,000  copies  were  printed. 

Excellent  results  were  obtained  from  a number  of  articles  outlining 
how  the  general  public  could  help  increase  the  wildlife  population  by 
“planting  game  food  plots,”  “planting  food  and  cover  producing  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,”  “management  of  forest  lands  for  wildlife,”  “certain 
farm  practices  beneficial  to  wildlife,”  and  many  others. 

Suggestions  for  a number  of  educational  posters  referring  to  food 
and  cover  development  were  given  to  the  WPA  Museum  Extension 
Project,  and  posters  of  an  appropriate  nature  were  printed  and  sent  to 
field  employes.  Large  wooden  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Project  signs 
made  by  the  Museum  Extension  Project  were  erected  along  main 
traveled  highways  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects. 

REFUGE  LINES,  ROAD  REPAIRS,  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

The  increase  in  the  area  of  State  Game  Lands  and  in  the  number 
of  Refuges  enlarges  proportionately  the  division’s  regular  maintenance 
problem.  This  has  now  become  a sizeable  item  in  itself  without  con- 
sidering the  necessary  development  and  improvement  work  on  the 
lands  and  refuges. 

The  various  land  units  in  the  State  have  been  divided  into  forty- 
four  groups  for  purposes  of  maintenance  and  management.  Each 
group  is  in  charge  of  a Land  Management  Protector.  Under  the  Com- 
mission’s reorganization  plan,  put  into  effect  during  the  biennium, 
there  is  also  assigned  to  five  of  the  seven  Divisions  a trained  Game 
Land  Technician  whose  duty  it  is  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment work  in  connection  with  the  State  Game  Lands  and  Game 
Refuges. 

Our  land  units  require  each  year  the  maintenance  of  approximately 
1,600  miles  of  wire  line  around  Refuges,  Propagating  Areas,  and 
Special  Preserves.  Each  year  these  lines  are  mowed  and  signs  and 
posters  renewed;  also  new  wire  is  put  up  as  needed.  Nearly  3,000 
miles  of  outside  boundary  line  of  State  Game  Lands  must  be  main- 
tained. These  lines  are  kept  tagged  and  marked,  while  some  are 
brushed  for  fire  protection.  Several  hundred  miles  of  trails  and  roads 
are  maintained  for  administration  and  protection.  These  are  useful  in 
protecting  the  areas  against  fire,  in  getting  feed  and  salt  into  the 
mountains  and  in  handling  the  utilization  problems;  moreover  they 
serve  as  valuable  openings  for  wildlife.  It  is  also  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  maintain  telephone  lines  to  Game  Land  Manager’s  head- 
quarters where  commercial  lines  are  some  distance  away.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  84  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  require  each  year 
erecting  and  taking  down  Safety  Zone  posters  from  areas  now  totalling 
1,656  acres,  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  lines  around  880  refuge 
units,  patroling  of  the  areas,  and  preparations  for  a supply  of  food 
for  wildlife. 

Twenty-five  regular  Game  Land  Managers’  headquarters  owned  by 
the  Commission  were  maintained  and  improved  from  time  to  time; 
likewise  several  buildings  used  as  temporary  headquarters.  During 
the  bienni.um  the  headquarters  of  the  Game  Land  Manager  at  the 
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Pymatuning  Refuge,  tlie  Museum  Building,  and  Service  Buildings  at 
this  area  were  completed.  In  addition  to  these  developments  two 
major  remodeling  jobs  were  undertaken;  one  at  the  headquarters  of 
Group  1,  Mount  Gretna,  Lebanon  County,  and  the  other  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Group  21,  near  Rainsburg,  Bedford  County.  Moreover, 
considerable  work  was  required  at  other  hcadcpiarters  in  improving 
and  keeping  them  in  good  condition.  Likewise  the  jdanning  and 
supervision  of  changes  and  improvements  of  buildings  at  State  Game 
Farms  and  the  Training  School  were  carried  on  by  the  Construction 
Engineer  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Game  Land  Management. 

The  Game  Land  Managers  and  the  Technicians  in  the  Division  of 
Game  Land  JManagement  handled  nearly  all  of  the  field  work  in 
connection  with  the  Wild  Turkey  Propagating  Areas,  a large  part  of 
the  field  work  pertaining  to  the  examination  and  securing  of  options 
for  land  purchases,  and  much  of  the  work  having  to  do  with  the 
trapping  from  the  Wild  Propagating  Areas.  With  their  pick-up  trucks 
they  also  furnished  a considerable  amount  of  the  transportation  for 
game  distribution,  the  hauling  of  illegal  game,  etc. 

WPA,  DPA,  CCC,  NYA 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  various 
relief  agencies  to  accomplish  for  sportsmen  as  much  as  possible  in 


Roads  were  built  by  WPA  on  State  ^aine  lands  lor  administrative  purposes. 
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Better  lariner-sportsnien  relations  are  heiiij;  brought  about  through  the  establisliment 
oT  Cooperative  Fariu-(iaiue  I*ro.|eets. 


land  and  refuge  imiirovcments  at  a minimum  of  cost.  Fifty-nine  WPA 
projects  were  completed  during  the  biennium.  This  brings  the  number 
of  completed  projects  sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission  since  the 
start  of  the  WPA  program  to  125,  for  which  the  WPA  provided  nearly 
$2,000,000  of  Federal  funds.  These  projects  provided  a lot  of  excellent 
work,  including  planting  and  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs;  clearing, 
grubbing  and  planting  food  plots;  pruning  apple  trees;  building  feed- 
ing shelters  and  other  artificial  shelters  and  retreats;  erecting  fences; 
repairing  springs;  constructing  trails;  building  roads;  establishing 
game  refuges;  building  corn  cribs  for  storage  of  grain  for  winter 
feeding;  doing  stream  improvement;  cutting  out  and  marking  boun- 
dary lines;  and  many  miscellaneous  jobs. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  34  active  WPA  projects 
employing  a daily  total  of  between  1,400  and  1,800  men.  Applications 
were  submitted  for  thirty-five  additional  projects,  some  of  which  have 
been  approved.  Many  of  the  applications  are  renewals  or  continua- 
tions of  present  projects. 

Likewise  a great  many  NYA  projects  operated  continuously,  doing 
somewhat  the  same  kind  of  work  as  WPA.  They  were  also  used  for 
the  collection  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  seed  for  nursery  planting 
in  order  to  produce  game  food  bearing  shrubs  and  vines.  During  the 
biennium  there  were  80  NYA  projects  approved  for  work  on  State 
Game  Lands  and  Game  Eefuges,  providing  a total  of  194,760  man- 
hours of  labor;  this  made  it  possible  to  greatly  improve  living  condi- 
tions for.  wildlife  on  many  areas. 
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During  the  Legislative  Session  of  1939  an  act  was  passed  requiring 
those  on  direct  relief  to  work  for  grants  wherever  physically  able,  and 
were  useful  projects  could  be  found.  The  Game  Commission  provided 
a number  of  such  projects,  and  for  these  activities  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  furnished  18,476  man-hours  of  labor. 

The  Commission  still  has  two  CCC  Camps,  these  being  situated 
on  the  larger  tracts  of  State  Came  Lands,  and  being  developed  in  the 
best  manner  possible  for  wildlife  and  for  production  of  timber.  The 
Division  of  Game  Land  Alanagement  assists  in  the  preparation  of  work 
plans  for  the  camps,  and  likewise  furnishes  a certain  amount  of  super- 
vision. During  the  biennium  the  two  camps  completed  13  miles  of  road 
and  maintained  50  miles;  built  27  miles  of  trails;  completed  one  dam 
and  partially  completed  a second;  planted  and  transplanted  300,000 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  made  6,000  acres  of  thinning  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  wildlife;  improved  22  miles  of  streams;  and  carried  on  mis- 
cellaneous other  projects. 

COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROJECTS 

In  an  effort  to  work  out  a plan  whereby  more  posted  land  would  be 
opened  to  hunting,  the  rights  of  both  the  land  owner  and  the  hunter 
protected,  and  sportsmen  and  land  owners  guided  in  a cooperative 
set-up,  the  Commission  in  1936  inaugurated  its  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program,  explained  in  some  detail  in  the  last  biennial  report. 
The  program  was  intended  not  only  as  a demonstration,  but  also  to 
improve  hunting  conditions  in  the  more  intensively  cultivated  and 
thickly  populated  sections  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  near 
Philadelphia,  and  the  southwestern  part  near  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1938,  an  estimated  20,767  hunters 
spent  41,534  hunter-days  on  the  59  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects, 
totalling  73,825  acres  during  that  hunting  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
73,034  pieces  of  game  were  killed  on  these  projects,  which  is  approxi- 
mately one  piece  per  project  acre. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1939  an  estimated  41,100  hunters 
enjoyed  the  83  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects,  which  totaled 
131,467  acres  in  that  season.  Of  this  area  94,628  acres  were  open  to 
hunting  and  the  remainder  was  in  Safety  Zones,  numbering  1,625, 
and  in  Refuge  units,  numbering  891.  An  estimate  of  the  game  kill 
during  the  season  reached  a total  of  64,192,  which  is  one  piece  of 
game  for  every  two  acres  of  the  total  project  area,  or  one  piece  for 
every  1.5  acres  open  to  public  hunting. 

During  the  1938  season,  9,360  pieces  of  game  were  released  on 
the  projects,  and  during  the  1939  season  8,112  pieces. 

More  than  125  acres  of  game  food  plots  were  either  purchased  or 
planted  in  small  areas  on  these  Farm-Game  Projects  each  year  of 
the  biennium.  The  plots  were  small  in  size,  and  well  scattered  in  order 
to  offer  maximum  benefits  to  the  wildlife  on  the  area.  Winter  feeding 
was  carried  on  where  necessary  on  the  projects,  and  during  the  hunting 
seasons  Deputy  Game  Protectors  were  employed  to  patrol  the  areas. 


REMARKS 

The  policy  of  the  Game  Commission  is  to  do  everything  possible  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  for  wildlife  on  all  areas  under  its  control. 
The  Division  of  Game  Land  Management  therefore  plans  to  continue 
the  expansion  of  developmental  activities  as  extensively  as  possible 
with  funds  which  can  be  budgeted  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  use 
of  relief  labor.  The  present  troubled  condition  of  the  world  may  bring 
a sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  of  assistance  received  from  WPA 
and  NYA.  If  such  is  the  case,  a considerable  curtailment  must  be 
made  in  the  activities  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  percentage  of 
the  management  work  has  been  carried  on  because  of  the  cooperation 
of  these  agencies.  Efforts  will  be  made  insofar  as  possible  through  news 
releases,  bulletins,  magazines  and  articles  to  interest  individuals  and 
organizations  in  carrying  on  development  work  on  other  areas  open 
to  hunting.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  on  all  lands.  Others  interested  in  the  progTams  must 
help  if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  our  present  abundance  of  wild- 
life. A great  many  organizations  have  been  quite  active  in  this  con- 
nection during  the  past  few  years.  Many  are  establishing  Special 
Wildlife  Projects,  raising  game  birds,  planting  food  plots,  carrying  on 
winter  feeding  activities,  controlling  predators,  and  operating  other 
useful  projects.  It  is  only  through  the  combined  activities  of  all  inter- 
ested groups  that  the  maximum  results  can  be  obtained. 


Orpliiined  fawns  are  often  eared  for  by  refuge  keepers  and  their  families. 
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GAME  PROTECTION 

LAW  E^FORCEMENT 

Enforcement  of  tlie  Game  Law  continues  to  play  a major  part  in 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  conservation  program.  During  the  biennium 
representatives  of  the  Commission  brought  9,489  prosecutions  com- 
pared with  6,240  during  the  previous  two  years,  an  increase  of  3,249 
cases.  Penalties  collected  amounted  to  $159,481.90  compared  with 
$123,815.95  during  the  previous  biennium,  an  increase  of  $35,665.95. 
The  principal  causes  of  this  increase  were  the  overwhelming  number 
of  prosecutions  for  carrying  loaded  shotguns  and  rifles  in  cars  and  the 
campaign  to  enforce  that  provision  of  the  law  requiring  hunters  to 
report  their  game  kill,  the  fine  for  which  is  $2.00.  Rigid  enforcement 
of  the  former  provision  was  carried  on  to  promote  safety  among  hunt- 
ers and  save  lives. 

Following  is  a tabulation  of  prosecutions  and  penalties  collected 
over  a ten-year  period.  Figures  are  for  the  fiscal  years,  June  1 to 
l\Iay  31 : 


Fiscal  Year 

1930- 1931 

1931- 1932 

1932- 1933 

1933- 1934 

1934- 1935 

1935- 1936 

1936- 1937 

1937- 1938 

1938- 1939 

1939- 1940 


TEN-YEAR  SUMMARY 
No.  of  Prosecutions 

3.651  

2,817  

2,079  

1,871  

2,074  

2,392  

2,278  

3,962  

5,119  

4,370  


Penalties  Collected 

$96,251.50 

58,478.72 

44,434.36 

38,938.83 

40,756.31 

60,209.11 

59,365.20 

64,450.75 

87,344.48 

72,137.4‘> 


HUNTERS’  LICENSES  REVOKED 


Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1938  324 

Hunters’  licenses  revoked  in  1939  399  ^ 

Total  7?:^ 


Denying  hunters  tiie  right  to  enjoy  their  sport  after  they  have  vio- 
lated the  Game  Law  is  the  most  severe  punishment  that  can  be  in- 
flicted, and  it  usually  promotes  better  law  observance  than  any  other 
penalty.  However,  this  corrective  measure  has  been  used  very  judici- 
ously, as  figures  show  that  only  4.6%  of  the  hunters  prosecuted  during 
the  past  year  (1939)  had  their  licenses  revoked,  or  apiu'oximately  one 
out  of  every  twenty-two  offenders  apprehended. 


GAME  FEEDING 

The  winter  of  1938-1939  was  comparatively  mild  and  did  not  neces- 
sitate artificial  feeding  of  game  to  any  considerable  extent.  However, 
the  winter  of  1939-1940  was  the  most  severe  since  the  disastrous 
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1935-1936  winter.  Expenditures  for  feeding  game  in  the  past  six  years 
are  gE'en  for  comparison: 

Cost 


Feed  for  wild  flame — 1934-1935  $9,121.32 

“ -1935-1936  26,842.09 

“ -1936-1937  11.717.55 

“ “ “ “ -1937-1938  5,457.00 

“ “ “ “ -1938-1939  7,471.70 

“ “ “ “ -1939-1940  9,892.53 


The  splendid  work  done  on  State  Game  Lands  in  raising  corn  and 
other  grain  to  feed  wild  game  wms  instrumental  in  keeping  expendi- 
tures for  feed  down  to  less  than  $10,000.00  during  the  1939-1940  win- 
ter, despite  excessive  snows.  'Field  officers  were  ably  assisted  in  this 
work  by  sportsmen,  farmers,  Boy  Scouts,  mail  carriers  and  other  in- 
terested individuals  who  did  much  to  help  the  cause.  As  a result  the 
campaign  wms  instrumental  in  bringing  thousands  of  quail,  ringneck 
pheasants,  wdld  turkeys  and  grouse  safely  through  the  winter.  Deer, 
squirrels  and  rabbits  also  were  fed  to  some  extent,  but  game  birds 
were  the  primary  benefactors.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals 
not  affiliated  with  the  Commission  is  deeply  appreciated. 

DEER  KILLED  TO  PROTECT  PROPERTY 

Deer  continue  to  damage  farm  crops  and  fruit  orchards  to  a serious 
extent, _ and  during  the  biennium  landowners  killed  5,409  deer  to  obtain 
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some  measure  of  relief.  Even  then  in  some  cases  they  got  almost  no 
relief  at  all.  Following  is  a summary  of  deer  killed  by  farmers  and 
orchardists  as  a protection  to  property: 


Deer  killed  and  retained  for  food  4,916  (90.9%) 

Deer  delivered  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions for  human  consumption  418  ( 7.7%) 

Unfit  for  human  consumption  75  ( 1.4%) 


Total  5,409 


Deer  were  killed  as  a protection  to  property  in  50  of  the  67  coun- 
ties, a clear  indication  that  the  herd  has  increased  far  beyond  its 
normal  range  and  food  supply.  During  the  previous  biennium  2,954 
deer  were  killed  under  similar  circumstances.  Obviously  the  killing  of 
deer  by  farmers  is  not  an  effective  remedy  for  the  deer  problem. 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES 

The  alternative  provided  landowners  for  killing  deer  as  a protection 
to  property  is  the  erection  of  deer-proof  fences.  The  following  table 
indicates  that  they  took  advantage  of  the  provision  of  the  law  to  the 
extent  of  the  erection  of  6,599  rods  of  deer-proof  fence  at  a cost  of 


$10,028.15: 

Rods  Cost 

Deer-proof  fence  furnished,  1938-1939  4,365  86,633.18 

Deer-proof  fence  furnished,  1939-1940  2,234  3,394.97 


Totals  6,599  810,028.15 


Following  is  a summary  by  counties  of  the  deer-proof  fencing  sup- 
plied during  the  biennium: 

DEER-PROOF  FENCES  FURNISHED 


June  1,  1938,  to  M.\y  31,  1940 


County 

Adams  

Cameron  

Clearfield  

No.  of  Rods 

...  250  

...  108  

. . 230  

Cost 

8175.20* 

182.58 

307.66 

Clinton  

. . . 510  

709.92 

Dauphin  

...  270  

365.73 

Franklin  

39  

65.11 

Huntingdon  

...  173  

285.54 

Lackawanna  

...  152  

3.88t 

Luzerne  

...  761  

1,491.93 

Monroe  

...  386  

648.07 

Northumberland  

...  105  

191.68 

Perry  

...  16S  

275.76 

Pike  

...  120  

116.82 

Potter  

...  2,155  

3,276.39 

Schuylkill  

...  103  

131.89 

Snyder  

...  599  

1,031.64 

Tioga  

...  186  

286.80 

Venango  

...  157  

252.14 

W arren  . 

75 

129.29 

W ayne  

52  

100.12 

Totals  

...  6,599  

810,028.15 

150  rods  reclaimed  fence  used. 

Reclaimed  fence  used  ; cost  covers  staples  only. 
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The  Game  Law  includes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.00  a year  for 
the  erection  of  deer-proof  fences,  the  Commission  furnishing  the  fence, 
and  the  property  owner  supplying  the  posts  and  erecting  it.  While 
these  barriers  prevent  deer  damage  within  the  enclosures  fenced,  the 
increase  in  the  herd  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  limited  fencing  possible 
has  relatively  small  effect  in  relieving  the  damage  situation.  The  plan 
therefore  seems  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness. 

BEAR  DAMAGE 

Although  the  Game  Law  appropriates  $3,000.00  a year  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damage  by  bears  to  livestock,  poultry  and  bees,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  expend  only  $1,647.57.  Expenditures  by  counties  were  as 
follows; 


No. 

Sheep 

Bee 

Amount 

County 

Claims 

Killed 

Hives 

Hogs 

Chickens 

Heifers  Paid 

Bradford 

....  6 

10 

7 

$103.00 

Cambria  . . . . 

1 

6 

30.00 

Cameron  . . . . 

. . . . 2 

5 

12 

39,00 

Clarion  

1 

1 

12.00 

Elk  

. . . . 2 

17 

3 

77.68 

F orest  

9 

2 

1 

30.00 

Lycoming  . . . 

. . . . 7 

2 

9 

54,00 

McKean  . . . . 

....  39 

67 

3 

2 

570.68 

Monroe  

1 

40 

40.00 

Pike  

....  2 

24 

24.00 

Potter  

. .. . 21 

44 

22 

385.00 

Sullivan  . . . . 

....  6 

2 

6 

69.21 

Tioga  

. . ..  10 

18 

13 

5 

1 

213.00 

Totals  .... 

....  100 

173 

59 

6 

81 

3 

$1,647.57 

Average  paid,  per  head  of  sheep  . . 

$5.57 

Average  paid,  per 

bee  hive 

6 30 

Total  paid  for  sheep  killed 

983.00 

Total  paid  for  bee  hives  destroyed 

371.68 

The  wide  variety  of  the  diet  of  bears  as  indicated  by  the  above 
summary  is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  food  habits  of  these  ani- 
mals. It  will  be  noted  that  the  Commission  was  called  upon  to  pay 
for  damage  to  sheep,  beehives,  hogs,  chickens  and  heifers.  The  fact 
that  less  than  $1,700.00  had  to  be  expended  for  payment  of  bear  dam- 
age claims  is  a clear  indication  that  the  bear  population  is  well  under 
control,  that  their  natural  foods  have  been  reasonably  commensurate 
with  their  numbers,  and  that  they  are  staying  rather  consistently 
within  their  normal  forest  habitat. 
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TRAINING 

In  accordance  with  the  reorganization  program  which  went  into  ef- 
fect January  1,  1939,  a Division  of  Training  -was  established  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Director. 

Because  all  vacancies  on  the  field  staff  of  the  Commission  were 
filled  upon  graduation  of  the  second  student  officers’  training  class  on 
IMarch  15,  1938,  no  student  classes  were  held  during  the  biennium. 
Attention  was  therefore  directed  to  an  in-service  training  program, 
and  four  refresher  classes  were  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1938 
as  follows: 


Nuynher  Students 

Date 

First  Class  .... 

20 

. . .June  5 to  June  18,  inch 

.Second  Class  . . 

18 

. . .July  10  to  July  23,  inch 

Third  Class  . . . 

21 

Fourth  Class  . . 

17 

. . ..\ugust  14  to  August  27,  incl 

Total  . 

*76 

The  principal  subjects  covered  during  this  course  were  as  follows: 
Legal  Procedure;  Game  Law  Study;  Public  Relations;  Food  and  Cover 
Management;  Tree  and  Shrub  Iclentification ; Game  ^Management; 
Bird  Identification;  Handling  Prisoners  and  Self-Defense;  and  Fire- 
arms Instruction. 

* The  seventy-six  officers  in  training  included  seventy-four  men  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s field  staff,  one  employee  from  the  Harrisburg  Office,  and  the  Chief  of  Game  Law 
Enforcement  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  who  enrolled  in  one  of  the  classes  to  study 
the  program. 


Here  a class  is  learning  to  identify  aquatic  plants. 
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I h<  duties  of  the  present-day  (hsine  Protector  are  l>oth  numerous  and 
(xaetinjf.  Al)ove  all,  he  must  help  maintain  triendly  relations  between 
sp<»rt smell  and  landowners. 
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Between  September  11  and  20,  1938,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement  conducted  a class  at  the  school  for  special  investi- 
gators. Thirteen  men  from  the  various  field  divisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  detailed  to  participate  in  this  course  of  instruction  and  were 
trained  to  investigate  bounty  fraud  and  other  cases  requiring  special 
training  and  talent. 

An  office  training  course  was  also  authorized  for  the  winter  of 
1938-39.  This  course  began  on  February  7,  1939,  and  classes  were 
conducted  between  4:00  and  5:00  P.  1\I.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  that  date  to  May  4,  inclusive.  Twenty-five  classes  were  held 
during  that  period.  Thirty-eight  office  employees  were  enrolled  for 
this  course.  The  instructors  were  members  of  the  Commission’s  own 
staff,  and  the  subjects  covered  were  the  following:  Early  History  and 
Policies  of  the  Game  Commission;  hlethods  of  Preparing  the  Budget; 
Educational  Activities  of  the  Game  Commission;  The  Operation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bounty  System;  The  Control  of  Predators;  The 
Acquisition  of  Game  Lands;  The  Operation  of  Game  Farms;  Results 
of  Hawk  and  Owl  Research;  Bounty  Affidavits  and  Bounty  Frauds; 
Research  Study  of  Fur-Bearing  Animals;  The  Results  of  Controlled 
Shooting  Areas;  Pennsylvania  Deer  Experiments;  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ects and  Game  Refuges;  Game  Trapping;  Legal  Procedure;  Deer  Food 
Experiments;  Game  Law  Study;  and  Public  Relations. 

Five  refresher  classes  were  conducted  at  the  school  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1939  as  follows: 

Number  Students 

First  Class  22 

Second  Class  21 

Third  Class  23 

Fourth  Class  23 

Fifth  Class 21 

Total  *110 

Food  and  cover  development  was  the  main  subject  of  the  1939  re- 
fresher course.  This  included  the  following:  Land  Alanagement;  Field 
Trip  to  the  Pymatuning  Area  (Food  and  Cover  Study  and  Identifi- 
cation, and  Bird  Identification) ; and  a Field  Trip  to  Soil  Conservation 
Area  (Study  of  Soil  Erosion  in  Relation  to  Game  ^Management,  and 
Tree  and  Shrub  Identification). 

Other  principal  subjects  of  the  course  were:  Bounty  Claim  Instruc- 
tion and  Bounty  Pelt  Identification;  Game  Trapping;  Public  Rela- 
tions; Legal  Procedure;  Research  Developments;  and  Firearms 
Instruction. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  conducted  another 
class  for  special  investigators  during  the  week  of  August  13  to  19, 
1939.  Twelve  officers  from  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  en- 
rolled in  this  special  course,  wdfich  consisted  entirely  of  demonstration 
work  as  a follow-up  of  the  classroom  instruction  given  the  preceding 
year. 

• This  total  includes  107  field  officers,  one  man  from  the  Harrisburg  Office,  the 
Chief  Deputy  Warden  of  the  State  Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission  of  Maryland, 
and  the  Deputy  Game  Warden  of  Allegheny  County,  Cumberland,  Maryland.  These 
officials  participated  in  the  course  of  instruction  with  the  fourth  refresher  class. 
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Date 

June  4 to  June  17,  inch 
June  18  to  July  1,  inch 
July  9 to  July  22,  incl. 

July  30  to  August  12,  incl. 
August  20  to  September  2,  incl. 


The  Public  Service  Institute  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  conducted  a Teachers’  Training  Course  for  police  instruc- 
tors at  the  school  from  September  11  to  18,  1939.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  School,  one  of  the  instructors,  and  seven  police  officers  from 
various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  took  this  course.  The  man  in 
charge  was  an  instructor  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


A Oimie  1 rotector  checks  a deer  before  giviiij-  it  his  stamp  of  approval.  He  is 
examining  the  large  game  tag  which  the  hunter  must  place  on  the  animal  after  he 

kills  it. 


Fawn  in  climatic  chamber  of  climoactometer. 

RESEARCH 

Research  studies  of  various  kinds  were  conducted  by  the  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Research  during  the  1938-40  biennium.  These 
studies,  broken  down  into  three  separate  groups  are  briefly  described 
below. 

Studies  carried  on  entirely  with  the  Commission’s  regular  funds. 

1.  Banding  and  Tagging  Program 

This  program  was  continued  further  during  the  biennium.  Over 
100,000  game  birds  and  mammals  have  now  been  banded  or 
tagged.  Valuable  information  concerning  the  survival,  movement, 
and  other  factors  has  been  obtained. 

2.  Controlled  Shooting  Areas 

Data  from  these  areas,  which  have  been  conducted  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  information  on  the  production  of  recrea- 
tion and  game  in  the  form  of  harvested  surplus,  was  further 
tallied  and  studied. 

3.  Avian  Predators  Diet  Analysis 

A detailed  study  of  the  food  habits  of  the  native  hawks  and 
owls  presented  in  claim  for  bounty  was  continued. 

4.  Various  Physiological  Studies 

A climoactometer  was  built  and  operated  during  the  two  years. 
Information  concerning  the  effects  of  various  climatic  conditions 
upon  many  game  species  was  obtained  in  this  climatic  chamber 
and  activity  recorder. 
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Cllinoaotoineter  sliowins:  climi 


5.  Develojyment  of  Trapping  Technique 

In  order  to  aid  the  wild  trapping  program  various  mechanical 
-and  chemical  means  were  tried.  This  latter  phase  may  well  de- 
velop to  a point  where  it  may  be  practically  employed  in  wild 
trapping,  thus  reducing  the  cost  and  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  program. 

6.  Wildwood  Park  Ecological  Study 

Late  in  1938  an  ecological  study  of  Wildwood  Park,  a special 
State  Game  Propagating  Area  at  Harrisburg,  was  initiated.  This 
project  is  designed  to  furnish  basic  information  on  predation,  the 
exact  values  of  restocking,  food  requirements,  carrying  capacities, 
and  similar  problems. 

Studies  carried  out  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  pays  seventy-five  percentum  of  the  total  costs  of 
approved  projects,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Fur-Bearing  Animal  Studies 

Two  projects,  one  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  one 
in  the  northwestern  section,  are  being  conducted  to  obtain  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  economic  status  of  fur-bearers,  and  the 
food  habits  of  the  skunk  and  red  and  gray  foxes. 

2.  Deer  Breeding  Experiment 

A five-year  study  was  inaugurated  which  should  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  breeding  potential  of  the  whitetail  deer,  and  the  effects 
of  varied  food  conditions  upon  the  sex  ratio  of  the  progeny,  and 
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ber  and  activity  recorder. 

on  their  physical  development.  Tliis  knowledge  is  essential  to 
I sound  management  of  the  herd. 

3.  Establishment  of  Experiment  Station 

Work  on  the  establishment  of  a wildlife  experiment  station  was 
begun  in  July,  1939.  Repairing  buildings  located  on  lands  imme- 
^ diately  adjacent  to  the  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm,  as  well  as 

the  construction  of  holding  pens,  will  provide  the  Commission 
with  an  ideal  base  for  the  conduction  of  field  and  laboratory 
research. 

4.  General  Ecological  Investigation 

In  October  1939,  a general  ecological  investigation  was  begun 
to  furnish  information  on  the  exact  food  and  cover  reciuirements 
of  small  game.  This  study  will  be  carried  on  both  in  the  field  and 
the  laboratory. 

Studies  of  a Cooperative  Nature 

1.  In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fish  and  Wildlife  Survey,  work  at  State  College  was  con- 
tinued during  the  biennium.  This  organization  is  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  program  of  game  research.  It  also  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  graduate  study  and  research. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Animal  Pathology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  Commission  furnished  specimens  to 
enable  a study  of  the  incidence  of  tularemia  in  native  Pennsyl- 
vania birds  and  mammals  to  be  made. 
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Checking  and  weighing  deer. 
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Coni  in  on  weasel 


BOUNTY  PAYMENTS 


In  order  to  control  or  reduce  the  enemies  of  beneficial  wildlife,  a 
bounty  is  paid  upon  certain  predatory  species.  Such  a system  encour- 
ages both  trappers  and  hunters  to  aid  in  this  work. 

The  Commission,  acting  under  powers  and  authority  vested  in  it  by 
the  Game  Code  approved  June  3,  1937,  established  the  bounty  rates 
which  were  in  effect  during  the  biennium  as  follows;  Gray  Fox,  $4.00; 
Weasel,  $0.50;  Goshawks  and  Great  Horned  Owls  killed  between  No- 
vember 1 and  May  31,  adults,  $2.00  and  fledgings,  $1.00.  The  only 
change  in  these  rates  was  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
May  31,  1939,  when  the  bounty  was  removed  from  the  Great  Horned 
Owl,  effective  that  date. 

A statement  of  bounty  paid  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  follows: 


Gray  Foxes  

Weasels  

Goshawks  (Adults)  

Goshawks  (Fledglings)  

Great  Horned  Owls  (Adults)  . . . 
Great  Horned  Owls  (Fledglings) 

Amount  of  Money  Paid  

Number  of  Claims  


1938-30 

1939-40 

9,432 

10,519 

40.867 

36,581 

52 

78 

— 

4 

958 

43 

88 

1 

860,269.50 

■860,613.50 

19,307 

19,004 

The  annual  bounty  payments  during  the  previous  biennium  were; 


1936-37 

$127,368.00 
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1937-38 

$54,657.50 


During  the  past  two  years  269  suspicious  bounty  claims  were  inves- 
tigated, resulting  in  the  collection  of  $5,890.00  in  fines  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  seven  persons  for  a total  of  656  days.  One  sentence 
was  suspended  upon  payment  of  costs. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  claims  were  rejected,  but  in  certain  cases 
no  penalties  were  imposed  because  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
claimants,  in  other  because  of  extreme  poverty.  Neither  were  pen- 
alties imposed  in  cases  where  the  would-be  claimants  were  juveniles. 


FUR-BEARERS 

The  law  which  compels  trappers  to  report  all  out-of-state  shipments 
of  raw  furs  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  secure  a much 
more  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  fur-bearing  animals  taken. 

The  prices  paid  for  raw  furs  during  the  past  two  years  have  been 
much  lower  than  they  were  during  the  1936-37  period,  when  a record 
take  was  reported.  The  low  prices  have  been  extremely  discouraging 
to  the  trappers  with  the  result  that  a large  number  of  them  failed  to 
operate  during  the  biennium.  This  explains,  in  part,  the  decided  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  fur-bearers  taken. 


A tabulation  of  these  numbers  for  the  past  two  years  by  species  is 
given  below: 


Species 


1937-1938 

Number  Taken 


Amount  Paid 
By  Fur  Dealers 


Muskrats  319,396  $236,960.42 

Skunks  260,585  157,463.43 

Minks  7,069  37,968.03 

Opossums  87,656  18,794.13 

Beavers  541  6,264.56 

Raccoons  23,743  56,745.47 

Weasels  29,200  9,500.72 

Red  Foxes  4,633  12,576.44 

Gray  Foxes  8,919  13,221.23 

Wildcats  11  7.30 


Totals 


741,753  $549,501.73 


1938-1939 


Amount  Paid 


Species  Number  Taken  By  Fur  Dealers 

Muskrats  301,275  $249,444.09 

Skunks  229,168  168,861.18 

Minks  7,858  49,438.17 

Opossums  103,516  21,059.69 

Beavers  371  4,137.50 

Otters  13  160.00 

Raccoons  28,975  45,220.11 

Weasels  40,867  11,590.35 

Red  Foxes  5,968  17,715.11 

Gray  Foxes  9,432  12,441.23 

Wildcats  11  10.95 


Totals  727,4.54  S580.078.3S 
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Thousands  of  day-old  chicks  go  to  the  brooders  each  season. 


PROPAGATION  AND  RESEARCH 

In  accordance  with  the  reorganization  plans  of  the  Commission, 
there  was  formed  on  February  1,  1940,  a consolidated  operating  divi- 
sion in  the  Harrisburg  administrative  offices,  designated  the  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Research.  The  manifold  duties  of  this  division 
include  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  Commission’s  four  State 
Game  Farms,  the  purchase  of  all  game  additional  and  supplemental 
to  that  raised  at  the  farms,  the  distribution  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth of  all  game  for  release,  the  trapping  and  transfer  of  wild  game, 
and  the  conducting  of  research  studies  pertinent  to  all  branches  of  the 
Commission’s  activities. 

PROPAGATION 

In  order  to  maintain  a sufficient  game  crop  in  the  coverts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  natural  supply  of  game  was  augmented  by  large 
numbers  of  game  birds  raised  at  the  State  Game  Farms. 

The  release  record  for  mature  game  birds  was  increased  during  the 
two  calendar  years  of  1938  and  1939,  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
policy  of  the  Commission  ultimately  to  release  only  mature  stock  in 
the  spring  of  each  year. 

So  that  the  record  for  each  year’s  production  at  all  farms  may  be 
shown,  the  figures  presented  in  the  table  below  are  for  the  two  calen- 
dar years  of  1938  and  1939. 
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PRODUCTION  RECORDS  OF  STATE  GAME  FARMS 


Calendar  Year 
1938  1939 

Ringneck  Pheasants 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced 180,449  176,698 

Total  number  of  eggs  shipped  to  sportsmen..  39,504  1,846 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  42,391  22,676 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped 

to  sportsmen  — 12,889 

Total  number  of  nine-to-twelve-week-old  birds 

for  release  4,140  1,332 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  ....  26,711  32,270 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  25,310  37,657 

Total  number  of  day-old  chicks  shipped  to 

sportsmen  2,657  — 

Total  number  of  six-week-old  birds  shipped  to 

sportsmen  — 1,584 

Total  number  of  eight-to-ten-week-old  birds 

for  release  5,538  1,800 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  ....  4,446  4,500 

Hungarian  Partridges 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  10,381  3,316 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  ....  232  1,808 

Chukar  Partridges 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  3,127  1,922 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  . . . 165  1,139 

Wild  Turkeys 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (areas)  1,777  1,145 

Total  number  of  eggs  produced  (farm)  2,277  3,143 

Total  number  of  mature  birds  for  release  ....  577  869 


Mature  ringnecks  held  for  spring  release. 
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Mature  Bobwhite  Quail  are  released  in  the  spring  of  the  yt^ar. 


By  the  close  of  1939  the  Commission  had  established  fourteen  Wild 
Turkey  Propagating  Areas.  From  certain  of  these  areas,  all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  true  range  of  the  wild  turkey,  eggs  were  collected 
for  use  at  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm.  At  others  the  hens  were  allowed 
to  hatch  and  raise  their  young,  the  birds  resulting  therefrom  replen- 
ished the  population  in  the  surrounding  territory. 

The  success  of  the  new  Sportsmen’s  Game  Propagating  Pen  was 
responsible  for  the  shipment  of  an  increasing  number  of  young  birds 
to  organized  sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  Commonwealth. 

I GAME  PURCHASES 

In  order  to  provide  a shootable  supply  of  game  for  the  vast  army  of 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania,  the  game  purchase  program  was  expanded 
, along  with  the  production  of  the  State  Game  Farms  and  the  redistri- 

j bution  of  trapped  game.  A summary  of  the  purchase  activities  is 

j presented  below: 


GAME  PURCHASED  IN  BIENNIUM  OF  1938-1940 


Kmds  of  Game 

Number 

ms-1939 

Cost 

Number 

1939-1940 

Cost 

Rabbits  

68,592 

834,820.71 

49,486 

$35,513.20 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

20,328 

50,874.10 

16,389 

38,110.80 

Bobwhite  Quail  

148 

362.20 

9,632 

23,099.50 

Hungarian  Partridges  . . . . 

9,972 

32,409.00 

80 

320.00 

Raccoons  

161 

750.00 

199 

942.50 

Wild  Turkeys  

. 

— 

50 

212.50 

Totals  

•887,216.01 

898,198.50 
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Express  charges  on  game  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-1939  amounted  to 
$17,544.14,  bringing  the  total  amount  spent  for  the  purchase  of  game 
to  $104,760.15.  During  the  fiscal  year  of  1939-1940,  due  to  most  pur- 
chases being  made  on  a delivered  basis,  express  charges  on  purchased 
game  were  only  $351.14.  Therefore,  the  total  amount  expended  was 
$98,549.64. 

In  addition  to  purchasing  game  for  general  distribution,  certain 
species  of  game  birds  were  purchased  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
breeding  stock  at  the  various  State  Game  Farms.  A breakdown  of 
this  expenditure  is  given  below: 

MATURE  BIRDS  PURCHASED  FOR  BREEDERS 


Number  Number 

Species  oj  Game  1938-1939  Cost  1939-1940  Cost 

Chinese  Pheasants  26  $78.00  766  $3,224.58 

Hungarian  Partridges  — — 27  138.29 

Bobwhite  Quail  — — 2,169  5,658.32 


Totals  $78.00  $9,021.19 


LIVE  TRAPPING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  WILD  GAME 

While  the  Commission  has  had  wild  game  trapped  and  transferred 
for  a number  of  years  in  a number  of  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
ties, especially  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  it  authorized  the 
development  of  extensive  rabbit  transfer  work  beginning  with  the 
winter  of  1938-39. 

Under  Section  930  of  the  Game  Law  a special  set-up  has  been  pro- 
vided whereby  the  Commission  may  establish  State  Game  Propagation 
Areas  on  and  within  publicly  owned  or  privately  owned  lands  upon 
the  .approval  of  the  proper  authorities.  These  areas  are  posted  against 
all  hunting  so  as  to  allow  wildlife  an  opportunity  to  breed  and  propa- 
gate under  natural  conditions,  with  a minimum  of  human  interfer- 
ence; from  %em,  animals  and  birds  may  be  removed  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  its  agents  for  restocking  elsewhere.  Such  areas  are  managed 
and  developed  as  the  Commission  considers  advisable  and  necessary 
for  the  successful  propagation  and  increase  of  wildlife. 

These  propagation  areas,  together  with  city  watersheds.  State  insti- 
tutional grounds,  parks,  nurseries,  towns,  boroughs,  cities,  etc.,  repre- 
sent the  areas  from  which  game  was  trapped  and  transferred  during 
the  past  two  fiscal  years  as  follows: 


AVILD  GAME  TRAPPED  DURING  BIENNIUM  OF  1938-1940 


Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Species 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Cottontail  Rabbits  

22,980 

31,053 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

1,820 

3,211 

Bobwhite  Quail  

63 

1 

Wild  Turkeys  

— 

6 

Gray  Squirrels  

862 

1,703 

Raccoons  

....  56 

36 

Red  Squirrels  

20 

24 

Woodchucks  

....  — 

12 

T otals  

25,801 

36,046 
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Rabbits  taken  on  one  drive. 
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The  following  trapping  equipment  has  been  made  for  the  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  three  seasons  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  at  their  various  workshops  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth: 20,181  rabbit  traps;  1,757  rabbit  carrying  crates;  350  raccoon 
traps;  318  squirrel  traps;  215  quail  traps;  495  pheasant  traps;  and 
200  pheasant  shipping  crates. 

The  Commission  bought  all  the  materials  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  equipment,  and  the  NYA  supplied  the  neces- 
sary labor.  The  rabbit  traps  cost  an  average  of  about  35^  cents  each, 
and  the  rabbit  carrying  crates  about  $1.00  each. 

Estimating  that  the  box  traps,  crates  and  other  trapping  equipment 
will  last  five  years,  and  dividing  their  cost  over  a five-year  period, 
the  rabbits  trapped  during  the  1938-1939  fiscal  year  have  cost  the 
Commission  an  average  of  about  46  cents.  In  like  manner  the  rabbits 
trapped  during  the  1939-40  fiscal  year  cost  the  Commission  an  average 
of  about  54  cents.  The  latter  figure  includes  the  cost  of  redistribu- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

A total  summation  as  to  sources  of  all  game  released  within  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  biennium  is  presented  below.  By  way  of 
explanation  the  birds  listed  under  the  column  “Regulated  Shooting 
Grounds”  are  those  which  were  turned  over  to  the  Commission  by 
permittees  under  the  terms  of  the  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Per- 
mit. Those  birds  listed  under  the  column  “Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Project”  are  those  birds  which  were  purchased  from  various  coopera- 
tors in  the  many  projects. 


TOTAL  RELEASE  OF  ALL  GAME  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1938-1939 


Species 

Farms 

Purchased 

Trapped 

Regulated 

Shooting 

Grounds 

Totals 

Cottoatail  Rabbits  

— 

68,592 

22,980 

— 

91,572 

Raccoons  

13 

161 

56 

— 

230 

Gray  Squirrels  

— 

— 

862 

— 

862 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

38,496 

20,328 

1,820 

588 

61,232 

Bobwhite  Quail  

9,418 

148 

63 

— 

9,629 

Hungarian  Partridges  . . . . 

1,616 

9,972 



— 

11.588 

Chukar  Partridges  

1,127 

— 

— 

— 

1,127 

Wild  Turkeys  

731 

— 

— 

— 

731 

Wild  Ducks  

300 

— 

25 

325 

Wild  Geese  

16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

TOTAL  RELEASE  OF  ALL  GAME  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1939-1940 

Regulated  Farm-Game 

Species  Farms  Purchased  Trapped  Shooting  Grounds  Cooperators  Total 


Cottontail  Rabbits  . . . 

— 

49,486 

31,053 

— 



80,539 

Raccoons  

31 

199 

36 

— 

— 

266 

Gray  Squirrels  

6 

— 

1,703 

— 

— 

1,709 

Woodchucks  

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Ringneck  Pheasants  . 

.39,465 

16,389 

3,211 

946 

786 

60,797 

Bobwhite  Quail  

.12,924 

9,632 

1 

— 

— 

22,557 

Hungarian  Partridges 

884 

80 

— 

■ 

— 

964 

Chukar  Partridges  . . . 

492 

— 

— 



— 

492 

Wild  Turkeys  

. 1,167 

50 

6 

— 

— 

1,223 

Wild  Ducks  

26 

— 

— 

300 

— 

326 

Wild  Geese  

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

Turkeys  at  the  Commission’s  Wild  Turkey  Farm. 
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Hundreds  of  4-H  Club  members  and  Boy  Scouts  help  feed  game  in  winter. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the  Commission  on  January  1,  1939,  the 
former  Division  of  Education  was  changed  to  the  Public  Information 
unit  of  the  administrative  office,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Executive  Director,  but  the  functions  remained  unchanged.  However, 
its  activities  increased  considerably  because  of  a more  widespread 
demand  for  visual  and  other  kinds  of  educational  material. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

The  demand  for  visual  material,  principally  motion  pictures  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Commission,  was  more  pronounced  on 
the  part  of  sportsmen’s  organizations,  women’s  clubs,  service  clubs, 
4-H  clubs.  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  other  groups  than  during 
any  previous  biennium,  whereas  the  schools,  bird  clubs  and  garden 
clubs  demanded  more  pictures  of  bird  and  mammal  life. 

In  order  to  meet  this  increased  need  it  was  necessary  to  expand  the 
motion  picture  program  to  include  a wider  diversity  of  subjects. 
Accordingly,  a 1,600-foot  reel  in  color  dealing  almost  wholly  with  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  prepared  for  use  of  the  seven  Field 
Division  Supervisors,  each  of  whom  was  equipped  with  projectors, 
screens  and  other  accessories  at  the  time  of  the  Commission’s  reorgani- 
zation. 

Supplementary  films  dealing  with  related  subjects  were  also  given 
to  the  Supervisors,  and  as  soon  as  each  received  his  full  complement 
all  sportsmen’s  and  other  organizations  were  notified  that  subsequent 
requests  for  motion  pictures  would  have  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Field 
Division  Headquarters.  This  decentralized  system  worked  admirably 
and  enabled  the  Commission  to  handle  more  recpiests  than  ever  before. 
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A limited  number  of  specialized  subjects  was  also  prepared  for  the 
Commission’s  field  lecturer,  and  a few  were  maintained  at  the  Harris- 
burg office  for  emergency  use  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
staff.  A film  library  previously  maintained  in  the  Harrisburg  Office 
for  all  purposes  was  discontinued  and  the  subjects  contained  therein 
were  revised  and  turned  over  to  some  of  the  larger  museums,  where 
they  were  shown  to  group  after  group  of  school  children  who  visited 
those  institutions  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  school  year. 

Over  five  hundred  copies  of  a special  sound  trailer  on  Safety  First 
were  prepared  and  released  to  all  the  theatres  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  used  both  during  the  fall  of  1938  and  1939,  and  was  exception- 
ally well  received.  The  scenes  for  another  trailer  depicting  the  things 
hunters  should  not  do  while  guests  of  the  landowner  were  taken  and 
these  will  subsequently  be  prepared  for  use  in  the  theatres  during  the 
fall  of  1940  and  194i. 

Approximately  15,000  feet  of  colored  film  were  exposed,  from  which 
over  44,000  feet  of  colored  duplications  were  made.  From  the  original 
film  six  individual  motion  pictures  were  prepared.  These  included 
a 1,600-foot  reel  for  the  Supervisors  for  use  during  1939,  a 1,600-foot 
reel  to  be  used  by  them  during  1940,  one  800-foot  reel  on  Pennsylvania 
songbirds,  one  800-foot  reel  on  sportsmen’s  activities,  one  combination 
reel  of  800  feet  on  Safety  First,  Vandalism,  and  the  Commission’s 
Special  Wildlife  Program,  and  a special  reel  of  400  feet  on  the  deer 


Sportsman’s  field  days  and  picnics  are  enconragred  to  promote  g;ood  fellowship. 
• l,andowners  are  often  invited. 
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Immature  Long-eared  0\vl». 


problem.  The  remainder  of  the  film,  less  a very  low  minimum  of 
waste,  consisted  of  new'  material  to  be  made  up  into  subjects  for  1940. 
and  to  rebuild  reels  in  existence  prior  to  the  biennium. 

LECTURERS 

Members  of  the  Commission  and  both  field  and  staff  officials  were 
called  upon  many  times  to  speak  before  the  various  organizations 
hereinbefore  mentioned.  Field  officers  used  motion  pictures  to  illus- 
trate their  programs  in  most  cases,  but  like  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  office  staff  and  the  traveling  lecturer,  they  w'ere  called  upon 
to  speak  at  many  gatherings  where  no  illustrated  programs  w'ere  de- 
sired, or  where  it  was  not  feasible  to  present  them.  The  aptitude 
with  which  the  field  officers  presented  the  Commission:’s  various 
programs  during  the  past  two  years  was  highly  commended  by  all 
groups  before  which  they  appeared — a compliment  to  the  specialized 
course  they  received  in  public  speaking  at  the  Commission’s  Training 
School. 

Over  8,000  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another  were  attended  by  all 
personnel  of  the  department,  reaching  upw^ards  of  2,000,000  persons. 

i EXHIBITS 

t Three  major  exhibits  depicting  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
i were  authorized.  These  were  displayed  at  the  State  Farm  Show, 
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the  Philadelphia  Motor  Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show,  and  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Fair.  These  shows,  by  reason  of  their  geographical 
location,  attracted  the  largest  number  of  persons  in  the  central,  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Different  exhibits  were  pre- 
pared for  each  of  the  two  calendar  years  represented  in  the  biennium. 

Smaller  portable  exhibits  of  various  kinds,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
electrically  lighted  three-dimensional  dioramas,  were  prepared  by  mu- 
seum extension  projects  of  the  WPA  and  used  primarily  to  cover 
smaller  one-  and  two-day  gatherings  of  sportsmen. 

Additional  exhibits  of  the  many  food-producing  vines,  trees,  and 
shrubs  for  wildlife  were  also  prepared  by  one  of  the  field  officers  who 
is  an  expert  in  making  wax  replicas.  This  valuable  collection,  wherein 
each  species  is  treated  separately,  from  bark  to  fruit,  nut  or  berry 
will,  when  completed,  represent  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  its  kind  ever  produced. 

Models  prepared  by  WPA  included:  26  hunting  accident  models; 

40  models  of  sportsmen’s  game  bird  rearing  pens;  10  feeding  shelters; 
3 farm-game;  42  bird  boxes;  and  129  flushing  bar  models.  Thirty- 
five  cabinets  and  crates,  and  over  700  cases  and  boxes  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes  were  made  in  which  to  store  this  material. 

The  Commission  also  cooperated  with  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  preparation  of  a general  exhibit  for  display  in  the 
Pennsylvania- Building  at  the  World’s  Fair. 


Thousands  of  persons  view  the  Commission’s  educational  exhibits  annually. 
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Sportsmen  often  arrangre  their  own  displays  in  conjunction  with  local  fairs,  ete. 


GAME  NEWS 

The  Commission’s  monthly  magazine,  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS,  increased  in  circulation  over  the  previous  biennium, 
the  figure  as  of  May  31,  1940,  being  29,302,  of  which  21,048  comprise 
paid  subscriptions.  The  remainder  are  complimentary  subscriptions 
required  in  most  cases  by  law,  and  in  a few  other  cases  by  established 
policy  of  the  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  landowners  participating 
in  the  Department’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game  and  Special  Wildlife 
Projects. 

No  pronounced  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  circulation  pri- 
marily because  it  had  already  reached  a peak  commensurate  with 
the  personnel  available  to  handle  it,  and  with  the  mechanics  and  cost 
of  operation. 

Many  sportsmen’s  organizations  offer  it  as  a part  of  their  club  dues 
and  it  is  believed  that  through  this  medium,  as  the  practice  becomes 
more  popular,  the  circulation  will  probably  grow  beyond  present 
operating  facilities. 


LITERATURE 

(a)  Work  was  begun  jointly  with  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Game  Propagation  on  the  preparation  of  a bulletin  on  the  hawks  and 
owls  of  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  Work  was  also  begun  on  the  preparation  of  two  educational 
pamphlets — (1)  “A  Conservation  Program  for  Women’s  Organiza- 
tions’; (2)  “Attracting  Birds.” 
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In  all  probability  all  three  of  these  publications  will  be  available 
for  distribution  by  the  spring  of  1941,  if  not  sooner. 

One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  18  “Pennsylvania 
AVildlife”  profusely  illustrated  with  color  plates  of  game  birds,  game, 
fur-bearing,  and  predatory  mammals  were  printed  for  distribution. 
This  publication,  which  includes  life  histories  of  all  the  birds  and 
mammals  depicted,  as  well  as  a brief  resume  of  the  present  and  future 
programs  of  the  Commission,  sells  for  twenty-five  cents  a copy  or  is 
given  with  each  two-year  subscription  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEAVS.  A special  price  of  fifteen  cents  per  copy  is  made  when 
ordering  lots  of  twenty  or  more. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  17  “Pennsylvania  Bird 
Life,”  also  well  illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white  half-tones, 
and  covering  much  factual  information  about  birds,  were  printed  for 
distribution  and  are  available  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 

A list  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Commission,  both  free  and  paid, 
follows: 

“Pennsylvania  Game  News” 

Rates — Pennsylvania  Residents — $0.50  Per  Year 
Out-of-State,  Canadian  and  Foreign — $1.00  Per  Year 

Note:  With  a subscription  for  two  or  more  years  the  Commission  will  send, 

absolutely  free,  a copy  of  a book  on  Pennsylvania  Wildlife.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  News  is  the  official  monthly  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 


Legal  Procedure  and  Related  subjects  i 

(a)  Bound  in  Brown  Cloth  $1.00  i 

(b)  Bound  in  Black  Leatherette  1.25 

Bulletin  #18 — Pennsylvania  Wildlife  .25  ; 

Bulletin  #10 — Game  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  .10 

Bulletin  #14 — State  Game  Refuges  and  Public  Hunting  Grounds  .10 
Bulletin  #15 — An  Introduction  to  the  Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   .10 

Bulletin  #17 — Pennsylvania  Birdlife  .10  ► 

Bulletin  #19 — Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum..  .10 

(Revised  1939)  ; 

Bulletin  #11 — More  Food  for  Upland  Game  Free 

Bulletin  #16 — Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program  Free  .; 

Flushing  Bar  Pamphlet  Free  ,[ 

Pennsylvania  Game  Law  ■ Free  ’'j 

Raising  Bobwhite  Quail  in  the  Sportsmen’s  Pen  Free  -I 

Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects  Free 

A Game  Restoration  Job  for  Everyone  Free 

1 Educational  Leaflet  #1 — Attracting  Birds  Free  t 

1 Educational  Leaflet  #2 — Conservation  Program  for  AA^omen’s 

Organizations  Free 


In  the  event  any  reader  should  desire  the  Game  News  or  other  paid 
publications,  make  separate  remittance  for  the  Game  News.  All  other  » 

publications  may  be  included  in  one  remittance.  Make  checks  and  ( 

money  orders  payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart-  j 

ment  of  Revenue.  Stamps  are  not  acceptable — cash  is  forwarded  at  the 
sender’s  risk.  \ 
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Distribution  of  the  Commission’s  various  publications  during  the 


biennium  was  as  follows: 

1937-38  Biennial  Report  7,000 

Bulletin  #11 — More  Food  for  Upland  Game  23,625 

Bulletin  #16 — Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program  25,025 

Bulletin  #10 — Game  Administration  in  Pennsylvania  1,000 

Bulletin  #14 — State  Game  Refuges  and  Public  Hunting  Grounds  700 
Bulletin  #15 — An  Introduction  to  the  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  1,100 

Bulletin  #17 — Pennsylvania  Bird  Life  12,160 

Bulletin  #18 — Pennsylvania  Wildlife  16,500 

Bulletin  # 19 — Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum  . . 7,086 

(Revised  1939) 


Total  Distribution  of  All  Bulletins 94,196 


POSTERS 

Over  240,000  four-  and  five-color  silk  screen  posters  urging  safety 
first,  forest  fire  prevention,  protection  of  game,  protection  of  songbirds, 
planting  food  and  cover,  use  of  the  flushing  bar,  winter  feeding,  and 
other  programs  of  the  Commission  were  prepared  by  WPA  Art 
Projects.  Distribution  of  these  posters  during  the  biennium  was  as 
follows:  Help  Wildlife,  105,000;  Flushing  Bar,  10,000;  Protect  Birds, 
30,500;  Trapping,  4,000;  Safety  First,  5,000;  Forest  Fires,  15,000; 
Winter  Feeding,  15,500;  Game  News  Posters,  15,600;  Deer  Hunting, 
1,000;  Safety  Zone,  25,000;  Auxiliary  Refuge,  50,000;  Special  Wildlife 
Refuge,  51,000;  State  Game  Refuge,  5,000;  and  Chukar  Partridges, 
5,000. 

Many  unique  signs  of  various  kinds  were  also  prepared,  including 
arrow  direction  signs  for  refuges,  outline  duck  signs  for  the  Pyma- 
i tuning  Museum,  deer  crossing  signs,  various  topographic,  geological 
and  auxiliary  maps,  exhibit  signs,  etc. 
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Thousands  of  educational  posters  are  prepared  and  distributed  every  year. 
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PUBLICITY 

Numerous  radio  talks  were  prepared  and  delivered,  and  upwards 
of  130  news  items  were  released.  Mat  service  was  employed  in  special 
cases,  and  writers  of  sports  columns  were  supplied  with  group  photos 
for  rotogravure  and  sport  release  use  from  time  to  time. 

EDUCATION 

Contact  was  made  with  the  State  Federations  of  Womens’  Clubs 
and  Garden  Clubs  in  an  effort  to  more  widely  use  these  groups  in 
disseminating  information  concerning  the  Commission’s  program,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  promote  various  conservation  projects  in  their 
communities. 

Efforts  were  made  in  cooperation  with  other  conservation  agencies 
of  the  Commonwealth,  interested  sportsmen,  and  individuals  to  pro- 
mote conservation  education  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  public 
schools,  with  encouraging  results.  It  is  believed  that  these  efforts, 
which  have  been  enthusiastically  promoted  by  a special  conservation 
education  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
appointed  in  1939,  will  culminate  in  success  within  the  next  two  years. 

A comprehensive  program  of  conservation  education  among  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  Future  Farmers  of  America  was  also  prepared  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission,  and  it  is  believed  that  approval  of  this 
important  program  will  be  given  sometime  early  in  the  next  biennium. 

REPORT  OF  GAME  KILLED  ON  HIGHWAYS 

During  the  twelve-month  period  from  May,  1939,  to  May,  1940,  the 
State  Motor  Police,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission’s  field  force, 
made  a survey  of  game  killed  on  the  highways.  While  their  reports 
represent  only  a cross  section  in  many  cases,  and  while  they  may  be 
either  too  conservative  or  too  exaggerated  in  others,  the  figures  never- 
theless are  interesting  and  prove  that  the  automobile  is  just  another 
factor  which  helps  deplete  the  ranks  of  our  valuable  wildlife. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  following  dead  birds  and  animals  were 
found:  Grouse,  94;  pheasants,  777;  quail,  49;  miscellaneous  birds 
(wild),  343;  deer,  482;  opossums,  442;  rabbits,  13,166;  skunks,  5,574; 
squirrels,  199;  woodchucks,  222;  miscellaneous  mammals  (wild),  133; 
cats,  2,488;  dogs,  893;  and  domestic  fowl,  72. 
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Boy  Scouts  assist  in  putting"  up  posters  and  erecting  bird  houses. 
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SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 


Table  No.  1 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  biennium  have  been 

subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  oj 
Dollar 

Game  Protection  (Salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  Law 
Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Estab- 
lishing Division  Offices,  assisting  in  enforcement  of  Fish 
and  Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activities  but  excluding 
cost  for  Training  School  and  feed  for  game)  $754,211.55  25.60c 

Game  Purchases  and  Propagation  (Including  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game  Farms,  and 
wild  game  transfer)  623,885.84  21.19c 

Management  oj  Game  Lands  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employes  incident  to  main- 
tenance and  development  work  on  937,476  acres  of  pur- 
chased and  leased  game  lands  and  1,264  Game  Refuges  and 
fixed  charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)  544,349.10  18.48c 

Acquisition  of  Game  Lands  (Including  title  and  survey  work, 
and  all  expenses  incident  to  land  accjuisition  or  leasing. 

Mostly  capital  investment)  399,901.20  13.58c 

Payment  oj  Bounties  139,295.69  4.73c 

Public  Education  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pictures, 

Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  128,493.42  4.36c 

Accounting  and  Budget  (Including  Legal  Advertising,  Mail- 
ing and  Storeroom,  issuance  of  Special  Permits,  general 
printing,  etc.)  108,804.43  3.69c 

Hunting  Licenses  and  Tags  68,506.07  2.33c 

Research  (General  Research  and  Experimental  Activities)  ..  67,543.53  2.30c 

Executive  Office  Administration  (Executive  Office  salaries 

and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners)  42,625.67  1.45c 

Game  Kill  Tabulation  (Including  expenses  incident  thereto)  22,817.44  .77c 

Feed  for  Wild  Game  17,858.65  .61c 

Training  School  (Training  of  Officers)  15,295.77  .52c 

Bear  Damage  and  Deer-Prooj  Fences  11,625.47  .39c 


Totals  $2,945,213.83  $1.00 
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HOW  THE  SPORTSMAN'S 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 
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TABLE  No.  3.  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES— PENNSYLVANIA  GA  ME  COMMISSION 

FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1938  TO  MAY  31,  1939 
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FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1938  TO  MAY  31,  1939 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  MAY  31,  1939 

For  payment  of  Commitments  outstanding  as  of  May  31,  1939 $278,411.29 

Unallocated  amount  to  be  budgeted  year  ending  May  31,  1940 410,445.00 

‘Operating  reserve  for  year  ending  May  31,  1940 345,515.70 

‘Necessary  reserve  to  cover  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Commission  until  revenue  becomes  available  in  the  Fall. 
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EXPENDITURES 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  MAY  31,  1040 

For  payment  of  Commitments  out.stamlinB  as  of  May  31,  1040 $281,709.19 

Unalloeated  amount  to  be  budgeted  year  ending  May  31,  1941 . 437,118.91 

‘Operating  reserve  for  year  ending  May  31,  1911 345,447.20 

‘Necessary  reserve  to  cover  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Commission  until  revenues  become  available  in  the  Fall. 


TABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  BLOCKS  AND  COST— MAT  31.  19 


Serial 
Number 
of  Lands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1938 

Acquired  Biennium 
June  1,  1938,  to 
May  31,  1940 

Total  Acquired 
May  31,  194( 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

C 

12 

Bradford  

21,825.50 

$59,617.00 

— 

— 

21,825.50 

$5 

13 

Sullivan  (Donaldson)  

35,541.60 

114,430.75 

— 

— 

35,541.50 

11 

U 

Cameron-Elk  (Kelly)  

11,888.20 

32,518.38 

1,621.80 

$4,054.50 

13,510.00 

3' 

24 

Forest-Clarion  

8,299.90 

47,626.23 

— 

— 

8,299.90 

4 

25 

Elk 

6,301.80 

17,294.52 

— 

— 

6,301.80 

1' 

26 

Bedford-Blair-Cambria  .. 

9,109.74 

34,314.55 

118.86 

298.72 

9,228.60 

8 

28 

Elk-Forest  

9,142.70 

22,856.67 

— 

_ 

9,142.70 

2 

29 

Warren  (Kalbfus) 

8,718.51 

23,085.03 

— 

— 

8,718.51 

2. 

30 

McKean  

11,572.03 

27,106.30 

— 

— 

11,572.03 

2 

31 

Jefferson  

3,901.36 

10,722.78 

— 

— 

3,901.36 

1( 

33 

Centre  — - 

11,909.70 

33,544.35 

_ 

— 

11,909.70 

3 

34 

Clearfleld-Elk  

8,800.00 

26,400.00 

— 

— 

8,800.00 

2( 

35 

Susquehanna  

6,944.25 

42,250.80 

127.20 

381.60 

7,071.45 

4 

36 

Bradford  . 

12,118.00 

34,282.84 

— 

12,118.00 

3 

37 

Tioga  - 

6,447.62 

18,145.39 

1,753.10 

7,390,55 

8,200.72 

2 

38 

Monroe  

4,878.73 

29,686.60 

— 

— 

4,878.73 

2 

39 

Venango - 

7,552.18 

44,499.34 

238.40 

1,660.20 

7,790.58 

4 

40 

Carbon  . 

2,164.40 

9,438.60 

— 

2,164.40 

41 

Bedford  

1,568.00 

3,136.00 

— 

— 

1,568.00 

42 

Westmoreland  

7,700.80 

40,025.30 

— 

— 

7,700.80 

4 

43 

Chester-Berks  

1,122.60 

11,226.00 

— 

— 

1,122.60 

1 

44 

Elk-Jefferson  

24,074.10 

85,634.90 

_ 

24,074.10 

8 

45 

Venango-Clarion  

3,189.00 

19,833.60 

— 

— 

3,189.00 

1 

46 

Lancaster  

1,759.80 

10,192.00 

— 

— 

1,759.80 

1 

47 

Venango  

2,060.00 

6,583.50 

— 

— 

2,060.00 

48 

Bedford  

4,680.40 

12,637.41 

1,666.20 

4,165.50 

6,346.60 

1 

49 

Bedford-Fulton  

3,314.10 

11,636.08 

— 

— 

3,314.10 

1 

50 

Somerset  

3,164.10 

15,652.30 

4.00 

20.00 

3,168.10 

1 

51 

Payette . 

7,667.90 

.38,181.50 

_ 

— 

7,667.90 

3 

52 

Lancaster-Berks  

1,425.00 

9,866.50 

45.10 

225.50 

1,470.10 

1 

53 

Fulton 

4,552.30 

15,130.05 

— 

— 

4,552.30 

1 

54 

Jefferson-Elk  

20,507.20 

112,779.40 

— 

— 

20,507.20 

11 

55 

Columbia  

1,800.20 

5,403.80 

304.90 

963.30 

2,105.10 

56 

Bucks  

1,518.20 

14,556.90 

— 

— 

1,518.20 

1 

57 

Wyoming  

29,891.40 

94,076.90 

— 

— 

29,891.40 

9 

5S 

Columbia  

9,165.60 

27,662.10 

851.90 

2,868.00 

10,017.50 

3 

59 

Potter-McKean  

6,656.20 

19,468.10 

__ 

— 

6,656.20 

1 

60 

Centre  — 

4,027.70 

10,069.25 

— 

— 

4,027.70 

1 

61 

McKean  „ 

8,142.20 

25,789.97 

— 

8,142.20 

2 

62 

McKean  

520.50 

1,685.40 

— 

— 

520.50 

63 

Clarion  

2,770.40 

16,622.40 

— 

— 

2,770.40 

1 

64 

Potter  

5,916.20 

17,748.60 

— 

_ 

5,916.20 

1 

65 

Fulton  

3,429,60 

13,938.40 

236.60 

709.80 

3,666.20 

1 

66 

Sullivan  

4,587.70 

13,215.05 

— 

— 

4,587.70 

1 

67 

Huntingdon  .. 

1,849.70 

4,288.25 

— 

— 

1,849.70 

68 

Lycoming  

3,005.70 

13,631.90 

— 

— 

3,005.70 

1 

69 

Crawford  

2,580.60 

12,818.26 

144.20 

865.20 

2,724.80 

1 

70 

W'ayne-Susquehanna  _ .. 

2,401.50 

11,158.60 

1,179.40 

4,813.20 

3,580.90 

1 

71 

Huntingdon  . 

4,779.70 

11,949.25 

— 

4,779.70 

1 

72 

Clarion  

2,019.00 

12,114.00 

— 

— 

2,019.00 

1 

73 

Bedford-Blair-Huntingdon 

14,977.00 

49,402.09 

— 

— 

14,977.00 

4 

74 

Clarion-Jefferson  _ _ 

6,043.40 

37,260.40 

- 

— 

6,043.40 

3 

75 

Lycoming  ' _ 

19,304.90 

58,866-85 

4,402.80 

13,208.40 

23,707.70 

7 

76 

Franklin  _ 

3,812.70 

12,251.90 

— 

— 

3,812.70 

1 

77 

Clearfield  . _ . _ 

3,038.00 

7 , 595 . DO 

— 

— 

3,038.00 

78 

Clearfield  ..  

720.70 

2,702.63 

— 

— 

720.70 

79 

Cambria  ..  

2,059.20 

7,594.30 

99.00 

495.00 

2,158.20 
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T 5LE 

No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS-ACREAGE 

IN  VARIOUS  BLOCKS 

AND  COST- 

-MAT  31,  1940 — Continued 

rial 

>|[nber 

of.ands 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1938 

Acquired  Biennium 
June  1,  1938,  to 
May  31,  1940 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1940 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Lebanon-Berks-Schuylkill  . 

5,070.40 

$21,715.85 

— 

— 

5,070.40 

$21,715.85 

r 

Huntingdon  

2,302.30 

4,499.65 

— 

— 

2,302.30 

4,499.65 

B2 

Somerset  

1,283.70 

3,851.10 

— 

— 

1,283.70 

3,851.10 

b 

York  

760.80 

6,931.60 

_ 

— 

760.80 

6,931.60 

34 

Northumberland-Sehuylkil 

4,684.60 

14,053.80 

462.30 

$1,618.05 

5,146.90 

15,671.85 

35 

Crawford  

871.60 

4,358.00 

— 

— 

871.60 

4,358.00 

36 

Warren  

11,446.30 

37,801.00 

223.80 

671.40 

11,670.10 

38,472.40 

37 

Clearfield  

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

— 

— 

1,123.80 

3,933.30 

38 

Perry-Juniata  

6,431.10 

19,007.28 

— 

— 

6,431.10 

19,007.28 

39 

Clinton  

9,545.70 

28,637.10 

*1,025.50 

— 

10,571.20 

28,637.10 

80 

Clearfield  

2,739.80 

8,018.80 

— 

— 

2,739.80 

8,018.80 

91 

Lackawanna-Luzerne  

8,255.90 

28,026.60 

— 

_ 

8,255.90 

28,026.60 

92 

Centre  

2,475.20 

9,702.10 

— 

— 

2,475.20 

9,702.10 

93 

Clearfield  

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

— 

— 

4,717.10 

18,868.40 

94 

Clearfield  

1,008.40 

3,025.20 

— 

— 

1,008.40 

3,025.20 

95 

Butler  

1,747.50 

8,439.30 

67.60 

397.75 

1,815.10 

8,837.65 

96 

Venango  

3,280.00 

15,717.00 

151.50 

711.80 

3,434.50 

16,428.80 

97 

Bedford  

5,497.20 

19,754.08 

— 

— 

5,497.20 

19,754.08 

98 

Clearfield  

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

— 

_ 

1,180.30 

4,131.05 

99 

Huntingdon  

1,888.10 

4,720.25 

1,034.00 

3,514.25 

2,922.10 

8,234.50 

CO 

Centre  

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

— 

— 

3,775.60 

11,326.80 

01 

Erie-Crawford  

1,240.20 

12,081.80 

1,959.60 

10,745.99 

3,199.80 

22,827.79 

02 

Erie  . 

277.80 

2,778.00 

— 

— 

277.80 

2,778.00 

03 

Centre  

1,030.50 

3,091.50 

801.40 

3,005.25 

1,831.90 

6,096.75 

04 

Bedford-Somerset  

3,034.20 

7,585.50 

115.70 

433.88 

3,149.90 

8,019.38 

.05 

Armstrong  

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

— 

— 

1,303.00 

3,909.00 

06 

Berks-Schuylkill  

1,706.00 

5,118.00 

117.60 

1,125.50 

1,823.60 

6,243.50 

.07 

Juniata-Mifflin  . 

3,630.40 

11,624.50 

— 

— 

3,630.40 

11,624.50 

:08 

Cambria  

4,248.20 

12,877.41 

8.50 

25.50 

4,256.70 

12,902.91 

109 

Erie  

950.90 

9,130.75 

— 

— 

950.90 

9,130.75 

:io 

Berks-Schuylkill  

5,923.90 

22,214.63 

— 

— 

5,923.90 

22,214.6.3 

111 

Somerset-Eayette  

6,428.70 

15,249.40 

— 

— 

6,428.70 

15,249.40 

L12 

Huntingdon  

1,027.00 

4,108.00 

— 

— 

1,027.00 

4,108.00 

113 

Mifflin  

534.20 

1,602.60 

— 

— 

534.20 

1,602.60 

114 

Lycoming  

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

— 

— 

2,310.80 

7,007.50 

115 

Montour-Northumberland 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

— 

— 

1,133.80 

3,401.40 

116 

Pike  

1,678.30 

12,587.25 

— 

_ 

1,678.30 

12,587.25 

117 

Washington  _ 

2,309.50 

6,928.50 

— 

— 

2,309.50 

6,928.50 

118 

Huntingdon-Blair  

457.40 

1,231.61 

3,479.30 

13,917.20 

3,936.70 

15,148.81 

119 

Luzerne  

3,510.40 

12,286.40 

1,521.20 

4,563.60 

5,031.60 

16,850.00 

Il20 

Clearfield-Cambria  

2,746.10 

7,406.30 

334.50 

875.00 

3,080.60 

8,281.30 

121 

Huntingdon  

444.10 

1,329.67 

1,079.50 

3,238.50 

1,523.60 

4,568.17 

122 

Crawford  

797.10 

3,286.96 

469.70 

1,409.10 

1,266.80 

4,696.06 

123 

Bradford  

720.90 

3,604.50 

— 

— 

720.90 

3,604.50 

124 

Franklin-Eulton  

5,384.90 

16,154.70 

2.20 

ii.no 

5,387.10 

16,165.70 

125 

Lycoming  

741.60 

2,966.40 

— 

— 

741.60 

2,966.40 

126 

Lycoming  

591.90 

1,183.80 

— 

_ 

591.90 

1,183.80 

127 

Monroe  . 

2,955.50 

12,903.20 

— 

— 

2,955.50 

12,903.20 

128 

Pulton  

1,527.20 

5,302.75 

— 

— 

1,527.20 

5,302.75 

129 

Carbon-Monroe  

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

— 

— 

2,705.30 

16,010.85 

130 

Mercer  — - 

845.90 

5,707.50 

— 

— 

845.90 

5,707.50 

131 

Huntingdon  - 

187.50 

1.00 

— 

— 

187.50 

1.00 

132 

Schuylkill  . . 

292.00 

1,460.00 

954.90 

4,238.40 

1,246.90 

5,698.40 

133 

Lycoming  _ 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

— 

— 

2,008.50 

5,021.25 

134 

Lycoming  _ _ . 

1,568.20 

7,144.20 

— 

— 

1,568.20 

7,144.20 

135 

Lackawanna  .. 

1,138.90 

4,250.50 

— 

— 

1,138.90 

4,250.50 

136 

Lancaster  

91.00 

910.00 

— 

— 

91.00 

910.00 

93 
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TABLE  No.  5.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  IN  VARIOUS  BLOCKS  AND  COST— MAT  31,  1940— Concluc 


Serial 

Number 

County 

Acquired  to 
May  31,  1938 

Acquired  Biennium 
June  1,  1938,  to 
May  31,  1940 

Total  Acquired  to 
May  31,  1940 

of  Lands 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

Acreage 

Cost 

137 

Armstrong  

1,113.80 

$5,569.00 

1,113.80 

$0,569 

13S 

Fayette  ..  - _ 

2,418.00 

5,866.70 

— 

— 

2,418.00 

5,866 

139 

Bucks  - 

159.30 

1,593.00 

— 

— 

159.30 

1,593 

140 

Susquehanna  -- 

304.30 

1,521.50 

— 

— 

304.30 

1,521 

141 

Carbon  — - 

1,099.10 

6,594.60 

— 

— 

1,099.10 

6,594 

142 

Bradford  

277.70 

1,110.80 

— 

— 

277.70 

1,119 

143 

Warren  

4,508.70 

22,543.50 

1,377.10 

$5,508.  ■!(> 

5,885.80 

28,051, 

144 

Crawford  . 

256.10 

1,279.32 

— 

256.10 

1,279, 

145 

Lebanon  

2,207.30 

32,359.50 

— 

— 

2,207.30 

32,359. 

146 

Crawford  - 

495.80 

3,966.40 

— 

— 

495.80 

3,966, 

147 

Blair  

3,384.70 

8,665.56 

— 

— 

3,384.70 

8,665, 

148 

Lawrence-Beaver  ..  __ 

217.60 

2,176.00 

151.40 

1,514.00 

369.00 

3,690, 

149 

Luzerne 

428.70 

2,143.50 

— 

— 

428.70 

2,143. 

150 

Lawrence  

— 

— 

277.40 

4,161.00 

277.40 

4,161. 

151 

Lawrence 

— 

— 

180.80 

2,712.00 

180.80 

2,712. 

152 

Craw’ford 

— 

— 

349.20 

2,095.20 

349.20 

2,095. 

153 

Indiana  

— 

— 

783.10 

1,566.20 

783.10 

1,566. 

154 

Erie  - „ - 

— 

— 

774.60 

6,196.80 

774.60 

6,196. 

155 

Erie  

— 

— 

224.00 

1,792.00 

224.00 

1,792. 

156 

Lancaster  

— 

— 

1,986.40 

4,966.00 

1,986.40 

4,966. 

167 

Bucks  

— 

— 

789.50 

0,094.83 

789.50 

6,094. 

158 

Cambria  

— 

— 

1,514.50 

1,312.72 

1,514.50 

1,312. 

159 

Wayne  

— 

— 

7,241.30 

56,754.65 

7,241.30 

56,754. 

160 

Schuylkill 

— 

— 

245.20 

3,678.00 

245.20 

3,678. 

161 

Erie  

— 

— 

234.60 

1,876.80 

234.60 

1,876. 

162 

Erie  - 

— 

— 

185.30 

1,482.40 

185.30 

1,482. 

163 

Erie  

— 

— 

183.10 

1,464.80 

183.10 

1,464. 

164 

Butler  

— 

— 

346.20 

2,077.20 

346.20 

2,077. 

165 

Northumberland  

— 

— 

1,104.80 

3,314.40 

1,104.80 

3,314. 

166 

Blair - 

— 

— 

1,771.50 

4,605.90 

1,771.50 

4,605.' 

167 

Erie  

— 

— 

222.20 

1,777.60 

222.20 

1,777.1 

168 

Northampton  

_ 

— 

841.00 

3,364.00 

841.00 

3,364.' 

169 

Cumberland  

— 

— 

702.00 

11,079.20 

702.00 

11,079.; 

3 70 

Perry-Cumberland 

— 

839.30 

4,196.50 

839.30 

4,196.! 

171 

Juniata-Perry  _ .. 

— 

— 

907.90 

3,265.70 

907.90 

3,265.' 

172 

Wayne  

— 

— 

722.30 

2,500.00 

722.30 

2,500,1 

173 

Beaver  .. 

— 

— 

166.40 

2,080.00 

166.40 

2,080.1 

174 

Indiana  

— 

— 

2,596.80 

7,790.40 

2,596.80 

7,790.' 

152 

Blocks 

Totals  

583,357.72 

$2,143,570.44 

53,323.16 

t$241,848.34 

636,680.88 

$2,385,418. 

•The  consideration,  amounting  to  $2,563.75,  is  being  paid  from  royalties  secured  from  a clay  deposit  o 
State  Game  Lands  No.  89. 


+ This  includes  two  transactions  for  which  settlement  checks  were  secured  prior  to  June  1,  1938,  one  of  whlc 
was  settled  and  the  other  cheek  tvas  re-deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 
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TABLE  No.  6.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  AND  COST  OF  LANDS  CONVEYED 

EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1920 
(May  31,  1940) 


Acreage 

Conveyed 

Consideration  Paid 

Period 

During  the 
Y'ear 

Total  to  End 
of  Y'ear 

During  the 
Y'ear 

Total  to  End 
of  Year 

Calendar  Year 

1920  

6,288.55 

6,288.55 

$17,293.52 

$17,293.52 

1921  

31,458.41 

37,746.96 

85,499.12 

102,792.64 

December  1,  1921,  to  June  1,  1922-- 

536.25 

38,283.21 

2,999.38 

105,092.02 

Fiscal  Y'ear 

(June  1 to  following  May  31) 
1922-23  

5,128.40 

43,411.61 

10,. 339. 30 

115,431.32 

1923-'M  

11,780.43 

55,192.04 

40,251.13 

155,082.45 

1924-25  

30,827.23 

86,019.27 

88,343.47 

244,025.92 

1923-26  

— 

86,019.27 

— 

244,025.92 

1926-27  

6,621.35 

92,640.62 

40,913.10 

284,939.02 

1927-23  

9,900.75 

102,541.37 

39,746.26 

324,685.28 

192S-29  

42,865.93 

145,407.30 

171,493.43 

496,178.71 

1929-30  

28,144.10 

173,551.40 

120,680.53 

616,859.24 

1930-31  

69,837.10 

243,880.50 

266,394.32 

883,253.56 

1931-32  

76,753.27 

320,141.77 

288,008.79 

1,171,262.35 

1932-33  

44,630.70 

364,772.47 

*167,195.45 

1,338,457.80 

1933-34  „ — 

61,802.30 

426,574.77 

*202,573.37 

1,541,031.17 

1934-35  

38,847.20 

465,421.97 

*133,677.30 

1,674,708.47 

1935-36  - 

41,984.40 

507,406.37 

*146,660.45 

1,821,368.92 

1936-37  - - 

45,036.85 

552,443.22 

*174,691.95 

1,996,060.87 

1937-38  

30,914.50 

583,357.72 

*147,509.57 

2,143,570.44 

1938-39  

20,187.20 

603,544.92 

*100,521.87 

2,244,092.31 

1939-40  _ 

33,135.96 

636,680.88 

141,326.47 

2,385,418.78 

* These  figures  do  not  correspond  to  those  shown  in  departmental  financial  statements, 
since  certain  grantors’  settlement  checks  were  issued  within  the  fiscal  year,  but  final  settle- 
ments were  rmavoidably  delayed  pending  completion  ol  necessary  formalities  in  connection 
with  title.  Accounting  records  must  show  an  expenditure  as  soon  as  settlement  check  is 
issued,  whereas  land  records  of  the  Division  of  Lands  cannot  show  a transaction  completed 
until  the  deed  is  signed,  recorded,  and  the  consideration  actually  paid  to  the  grantor. 


TABLE  No.  7.  STATE  GAME  LANDS— ACREAGE  WITHIN  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES 

(May  31,  1940) 


Counties 

Acquired 

to 

May  31.  1938 

Acreage 

Acquired 
Biennium 
June  1.  1938, 
to 

May  31,  1940 

Total 

May  31,  1940 

Number  of 
Townships 
Involved 

Armstrong 

2,416.80 

2,416.80 

3 

Beaver  - __  

28.00 

175.40 

203.40 

2 

Bedford  

31,712.35 

1,781.90 

33,494.25 

15 

Berks  

6,476.00 

5.10 

6,481.10 

9 

Blair  

6,881.04 

5,250.80 

12,131.84 

7 

Bi'adford  

33,837.30 

722.30 

34,559.60 

11 

Bucks  

1,677.50 

789.50 

2,467.00 

5 

Butler  

1,747.50 

413.80 

2,161.30 

4 

Cambria  

9,358.75 

2,075.36 

11,434.11 

6 

Cameron  

11,888.20 

710.00 

12,598.20 

1 

Carbon  — 

5,508.00 

— 

5,508.00 

2 

Centre  --  

23,218.70 

801.40 

24,020.10 

8 

Chester  

905.80 

— 

905.80 

1 

Clarion  

12,064.90 

— 

12,064.90 

8 

Clearfield  

22,330.20 

— 

22,330.20 

12 

Clinton  

9,545.70 

1,025.50 

10,571.20 

2 

Columbia  

10,965.80 

1,156.80 

12,122.60 

8 

Crawford  — --  

5,346.20 

1,903.30 

7,249.50 

8 

Cumberland  

— 

837.00 

837.00 

3 

Elk  

45,662.00 

911.80 

46,573.80 

7 

Erie  

2,123.90 

2,843.20 

4,967.10 

9 

Payette  

10,225.90 

— 

10,225.90 

4 

Porest  

7,056.90 

— 

7,056.90 

2 

Pranklin  - 

6,966.90 

— 

6,966.90 

5 

Pulton  

12,985.40 

238.80 

13,224.20 

7 

Huntingdon  . 

15,016.80 

2,113.50 

17,160.30 

16 

Indiana  

100.00 

3,379.90 

3,479.90 

3 

Jefferson 

22,631.36 

— 

22,631.36 

7 

Juniata  . . 

4,855.90 

675.30 

5,531.20 

5 

Lackawanna 

2,638.60 

— 

2,638.60 

2 

Lancaster  

2,956.80 

2,026.40 

4,983.20 

5 

Lawrence  

189.60 

600.60 

790.20 

3 

Lebanon  

4,878.30 

— 

4,878.30 

4 

Luzerne  

15,772.50 

1,521.20 

17,293.70 

7 

Lycoming  ..  

29,531.60 

4,402.80 

33,934.40 

10 

McKean  

20,633.93 



20,633.93 

3 

Mercer  

845.90 



845.90 

1 

Mifflin  

2,084.80 

— 

2,084.80 

4 

Monroe  _ 

8,295.03 



8,295.03 

5 

Montour  

227.50 



227.50 

1 

Northampton 

— 

841.00 

841.00 

1 

Northumberland  

5,048.40 

1,567.10 

6,615.50 

7 

Perry  _ 

3,655.00 

936.90 

4,591.90 

4 

Pike  

1,678.30 

1,678.30 

2 

Potter  

12,173.20 



12,173.20 

5 

Schuylkill  

4,923.60 

1,317.70 

6,241.30 

8 

Somerset 

11,200.50 

4.00 

11,204.50 

7 

Sullivan  

41,204.00 



41,204.00 

6 

Susquehanna  

7,248.55 

669.10 

7,917.65 

6 

Tioga  

6,447.62 

1,753.10 

8,200.72 

5 

Venango  

15,469.88 

392.90 

15,862.78 

11 

Warren  

24,673.51 

1,600.90 

26,274.41 

6 

Washington  

2,309.50 



2,309.50 

2 

Wayne 

2,401.50 

7,878.80 

10,280.30 

4 

Westmoreland  

7,700.80 

7,700.80 

2 

Wyoming  . 

24,844.20 



24,844.20 

3 

York  

760.80 

— 

760.80 

2 

Totals — 57  counties 

583,357.72 

53,323.16 

636,680.88 

306 
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TABLE  No.  8— STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  GAME  FARMS— FIXED  CHARGES  PAID  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES— YEARS  1938  AND  1939 


Amount  Paid  to 


County 

County 
Treasurer 
(Ic  per 
acre) 

Treasurer 
Township 
School 
District 
(2c  per 
acre) 

Treasurer 
Township 
Road 
District 
(2c  per 
acre) 

Total 

Number 

of 

Townships 

Armstrong  

?48.34 

$96.68 

$96.68 

$241.70 

3 

Beaver  

.28 

.56 

.56 

1.40 

1 

Bedford  

642.15 

1,288.49 

1,284.30 

3,214.94 

15 

Berks  — - - 

129.52 

259.04 

259.04 

647.60 

y 

Blair  — — - 

137.62 

273.24 

275.24 

688.10 

6 

Bradford  

G76.76 

1,353.46 

1,353.46 

3,383.68 

10 

Bucks  

40.84 

81.73 

81.73 

204.30 

0 

Butler  

34.94 

69.90 

69.90 

174.74 

3 

Cambria  

206.71 

413.49 

413.49 

1,033.69 

6 

Cameron  — 

244.86 

489.72 

489.72 

1,224.30 

1 

Carbon  

110.16 

220.32 

220.32 

550.80 

2 

Centre  

464.42 

928.72 

928.72 

2,321.86 

7 

Chester  

18.12 

36.24 

36.24 

90.60 

1 

Clarion  „ - ..  

241.28 

482.62 

482.62 

1,206.52 

8 

Clearfield  

446.60 

893.23 

893.23 

2,233.06 

12 

Clinton 

201.16 

402.33 

402.35 

1,005.86 

2 

Columbia  - . 

221.88 

443. <5 

443.75 

1,109.38 

8 

Crawford  - 

110.43 

220.84 

220.84 

552.11 

8 

Elk  

922.37 

1,844.74 

1,844.74 

4,611.85 

7 

Erie  

54.02 

108.02 

108.02 

270.06 

8 

Fayette  

204.52 

409.04 

409.04 

1,022.60 

4 

Forest  

141.14 

282.28 

282.28 

705.70 

2 

Franklin  — 

139.34 

278.66 

278.66 

696.66 

5 

Fulton  

259.72 

524.15 

519.42 

1,303.29 

7 

Huntingdon  . . 

301.96 

603.86 

603.86 

1,509.68 

16 

Indiana  ..  

9.83 

19.66 

19.66 

49.15 

2 

Jefferson 

452.62 

905.16 

905.26 

2,263.04 

7 

Juniata  ..  

122.38 

244.78 

244.78 

611.94 

5 

Lackawanna  _ 

52.78 

105.54 

105.54 

263.86 

2 

Lancaster  - . _ 

79.00 

157.71 

156.81 

393.52 

5 

Lawrence --  

12.49 

23.04 

25.04 

62.57 

4 

Lebanon  

97.56 

195.14 

195.14 

487.84 

4 

Luzerne  _ _ __ 

315.46 

630.90 

630.90 

1,577.26 

7 

Lycoming  

596.81 

1,193.55 

1,193.55 

2,983.91 

11 

McKean  ..  

412.68 

825.34 

825.34 

2,063.36 

3 

Mercer  - 

16.92 

33.84 

33.84 

84.60 

1 

Mifflin  

41.72 

83.38 

83.38 

208.48 

4 

Monroe  - 

165.92 

331.82 

331.82 

829.56 

5 

Montgomery  

6.56 

13.12 

13.12 

32.80 

1 

Montour  

4.56 

9.10 

9.10 

22.76 

1 

Northumberland 

100.96 

201.94 

201.94 

504.84 

4 

Perry  

73.10 

146.20 

146.20 

365 . 50 

0 

Pike  

33.56 

67.14 

67.14 

167.84 

2 

Potter  

243 . 56 

487.08 

487.08 

1,217.72 

6 

Schuylkill  

98.48 

196.92 

196.92 

492.32 

8 

Somerset  ..  

224.02 

448.02 

448.02 

1,120.06 

7 

SiillivHn 

824.06 

1,648.18 

1,648.18 

4,120.42 

6 

Susquehanna  . 

130.42 

300.86 

300.86 

752.14 

G 

Tioga  

107.62 

257.88 

257.88 

623.38 

4 

Aenango  

309.40 

618.80 

618.80 

1,547.00 

11 

Warren  

497.94 

995.89 

995.89 

2,489.72 

6 

Washington  _ 

46.20 

92.38 

92.38 

230.96 

0 

Wayne  

48.04 

96.06 

96.06 

240.16 

1 

Westmoreland  

154.02 

308. 02 

308.02 

770.06 

9 

Wyoming 

496.88 

993.78 

993.78 

2,484.44 

3 

York  

15.22 

30.42 

30.42 

76.06 

2 

Totals— 36  counties  

$11,809.91 

$23,670.78 

$23,661.06 

$59,141.75 

290 
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TABLE  Ko.  9.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

(May  31,  1940) 

I'Le  serial  number  designating  State  Game  Lands  likewise  applies  to  Refuges  located  thereon. 


Serial 

Number 

Location 

! 

Y^ear 
Refuge 
1 Estab- 
\ lished 

Acreage 

in 

Refuge 

County 

Township 

12 

Bradford  _ __  _ 

Leroy-Barclay  ..  

1 1915 

2,106 

13-A 

Sullivan  - 

Davidson  ...  ..  . 

1 1915 

3,027 

13-B 

Sullivan  

Colley  ..  

i 1936 

308 

14-A 

Cameron  

Shippen  ..  

i 1915 

1,000 

14-B 

Cameron  

Shippen  ..  

i 1933 

209 

14-0 

Shix^ppn 

1936 

400 

24 

1918 

1,060 

KIV 

1920 

2^096 

26-A 

■ Bedford  _ _ __ 

rinion-Grp.pnflpId 

1921 

ijoeo 

26-B 

1934 

206 

28 

Elk-Forest  

Spr in  g Crp.pk-H i ghl  h n d -.1  pn V<5 

1920 

2,622 

29-A 

1921 

liooo 

30-A 

1925 

1,843 

30-B 

Norwiph 

1936 

334 

31 

MrCalmont-Olivpr 

1923 

641 

33-A 

T?n<?h 

i 1925 

1,530 

33-B 

Rush 

1 1938 

183 

33-C 

Rush 

1 1938 

110 

33-D 

Centre  

Rush  ..  

1938 

30 

33-E 

'Pavlor-Worth-Rnsh 

1939 

70 

33-F 

Centre  . 

Rush  ...  

1939 

100 

34 

niPflrfiPld-Flk 

frirard-Bpnp7Pttp 

1925 

2,068 

35-A 

(rrpat  Bpnd 

1926 

1,500 

35-B 

Susquehanna  

Great  Bend  ..  ..  ..  

1936 

50 

36-A 

Barclay  . 

1932 

180 

36-B 

Bradford  _ 

Monroe-Overton  

1932 

265 

37 

Middlebury-Richmond  

1932 

334 

39 

Mineral-Victory  ..  

1931 

1,008 

40 

Kidder  

1932 

'311 

41-A 

Bloomfield  

1935 

41-B 

Bedford  

Bloomfield  ...  

1937 

100 

42 

St.  Clair  

1926 

765 

43 

Warwick  . .....  

1934 

200 

44-A 

F.llr 

Ridgway  _.  

1925 

1,045 

44-B 

Elk 

Ridgway  ...  ...  

1926 

Cranberry 

1932 

289 

46 

Lancaster  __  ..  ...  . 

Clay  ..  

1932 

210 

47 

Venango  

President 

1932 

375 

48 

Bedford  ... 

Londonderry  

1930 

391 

49 

Bedford-Fulton  

Monroe-Union  . 

1930 

495 

50 

Somerset . 

Black-Somerset  . . ..... 

1935 

398 

1933 

727 

ol-B 

1933 

317 

52 

Brecknock-Caernarvon  

1932 

195 

53 

Avr  ..  . 

1934 

407 

Polk-Snyder  - - - - 

1932 

680 

54-B 

Polk  - 

1929 

800 

55 

1925 

261 

1919 

219 

56-B 

Bridgeton-Nockumixon  --  

1919 

260 

57-A 

Noxen-Forkston  _____  

1934 

682 

57-B 

Fork<?ton 

1933 

325 

57-0 

Wyoming  . . 

Porkston-West  Branch  . . 

1933 

475 

Noxpn 

1938 

144 

58-A 

Columbia . . .. 

Beaver  

1925 

447 

58-B 

Main 

1932 

367 

59-A 

Pleasant  Valley  _ 

1933 

841 

60 

Centre  . 

Rush-Taylor  . 

1938 

392 

61-A 

McKean  ._ 

Liberty  . ..  

1933 

548 

63-A 

Elk 

1932 

328 

63-B 

Clarion . 

Elk  - - 

1935 

101 

64 

Pntt.pr 

1934 

1,008 

1932 

625 

67 

1934 

185 

68-A 

Lycoming - _ 

1932 

340 

68-B  ! 

Lycoming  _ . 

1938 

49 

68-C 

1938 

69 

1933 

472 

70 

1932 

228 

71 

Huntingdon  - 

1925 

467 

72 

1926 

510 

73-A 

■Rpdfnrd 

1927 

392 

7S-B 

1934 

73-C 

1934 

400 

73-D  1 

Blair  

Huston ..  

1934 

358 

73-E 

Blair 

North  Woodbury 

1934 

303 

73- F 

Huntingdon  .. 

Hopewell  ...  

1936 

252 

73-G 

Bedford  

Liberty  ... 

1936 

390 

75-A  1 

Lycoming  . 

Pine  ' 

1934 

493 
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TABLE  No.  9.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES  LOCATED  ON  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

— Concluded 
(May  31,  1940) 

The  serial  number  designating  State  Game  Lands  likewise  applies  to  Refuges  located  thereon. 


Serial  > 
Number 

Location 

Year 

Refuge 

Estab- 

lished 

Acreage 

in 

Refuge 

County 

Township 

75-B 

Lycoming  - - - 

Pine - 

1934 

533 

75-C  1 

Lycoming  -- 

Pine  - 

1934 

336 

76  1 

Pranklin - _ 

Letterkenny 

1925 

471 

77  ' 

Sandy  

1936 

134 

78  i 

Graham 

1925 

582 

79 

Blacklick  

1933 

300 

80-A 

Bethel  

1925 

315 

sn-B 

Bethel  — _ 

1939 

20 

80- C 

Washington - __  

1939 

36 

Sl-A 

Springfipld 

19'^5 

198 

Sl-B 

Huntingdon 

Springfield  

1934 

100 

82 

Is'orthampton-Larimer  - 

1933 

243 

83-A 

Lower  Chanceford  . 

1937 

40 

83-B 

Lower  Chanceford 

1937 

41 

84-A 

East  Cameron  

1926 

251 

S4-B 

West  Cameron 

1934 

248 

85 

Rockdale  - _ 

1935 

141 

86-A 

Deerfield  - 

1938 

86-B 

Deerfield  _ - 

1938 

160 

87 

Bell 

1936 

248 

88 

Madison  _ __  _ ..  __ 

1934 

241 

89-A 

Gallagher  _ 

1937 

345 

91-A 

Bear  Creek ___ 

1936 

367 

92 

Howard  _ . _ _ _ 

1934 

151 

93 

Huston  - 

1924 

800 

95-A 

Washington  __  _ _ 

1936 

47 

Washington  _ _ 

1936 

SO 

95-C 

Washington  

1936 

43 

95-D 

Butler  - . 

Washington 

1936 

23 

95-E 

Butler  - _ 

Washington  --- 

1939 

16 

95-E 

Butler  _ - 

Venango  

1939 

16 

96 

Venango  - - 

Plum  — 

1937 

94 

97-A 

Bedford  _ _ 

Snake  Spring 

1934 

345 

97-B 

Bedford  _ 

Monroe  — -- 

1934 

338 

97-C 

Bedford  --  

Monroe 

1937 

397 

97-D 

Bedford 

Monroe -- 

1937 

373 

98-A 

Clearfield  __  _ _ . 

Boggs  - - - - 

1938 

150 

9S-B 

Clearfield  _ _ . _ _ 

Boggs  

1938 

30 

99 

Huntingdon  _ . 

Clay  

1935 

575 

100 

Centre 

Burnside  . - 

1934 

295 

101 

Erie  „ 

Ccnneaut  _ 

1937 

85 

102 

Erie  _ - 

1938 

20 

103 

1937 

ISO 

105 

Armstrong 

Bradys  Bend 

1935 

150 

106-A 

Albany  __ 

1937 

88 

106-B 

Schuylkill  _ _ _ 

E.  Brunswick 

1939 

100 

107 

Juniata 

Fermanagh 

1935 

530 

108-A 

Cambria  . _ . 

Chest  „ . - - 

1937 

125 

109-A 

Erie 

Greene 

1937 

123 

109-B 

Erie  

Greene  _ . 

1938 

27 

110-A 

Berks  -- 

Upper  Tulpehocken 

1937 

175 

110-B 

Berks 

Upper  Bern  .. 

1937 

36 

110-0 

Berks  .. 

Upper  Tulpehocken 

1939 

53 

111 

Somerset  . 

Lower  Turkey  Foot 

1936 

468 

112 

Huntingdon 

Henderson  

1936 

216 

113 

Mifflin  - 

Oliver  - _ . __  .... 

1936 

54 

115 

Northumberlan<I 

1937 

217 

117 

Washington  _ 

Smith-Hanover  ..  ..  ... 

1937 

130 

l‘>0 

Clearfield 

1936 

135 

121 

Huntingdon 

1933 

134 

123 

Bradford  _ _ 

South  Creek 

1936 

94 

134 

Lycoming 

Plunketts  Creek  _.  . . ..  . 

1937 

173 

136-A 

Lancaster  _ 

1937 

14 

136-B 

.Lancaster 

1937 

4 

137-A 

Armstrong 

1938 

69 

145-A 

Lebanon  _ 

1938 

145-B 

Lebanon 

South  Londonderry 

1938 

25 

145-C 

Lebanon 

1938 

10 

145-D 

Lebanon  . 

1939 

14 

148 

Lawrence 

1938 

24 

150 

Lawrence  _ 

1938 

35 

151 

Lawrence  --  . . 

Plain  Grove  . ._  

1938 

14 

159-A 

Wayne  

1939 

220 

159-B 

Wayne  

1939 

150 

159-C 

Wayne  

Bvberrv 

1939 

215 

154 

Totals 
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TABLE  No.  10.  PRIMARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGES,  LOCATED  ON  PUBLICLY  OWNED  LANDS  OTHER  THAN  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

(May  31,  1940) 

These  Refuges  are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres  of  publicly  owned  land  open  to  hunting. 
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(May  31,  1940) 

Located  on  privately  owned  farms  for  which  the  Commission  leases  the  hunting  rights. 
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TABLK  No.  13.  STATE  GAME  PROPAGATION  AREAS 
(May  31,  1940) 
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TABLE  No.  14.  SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  PROJECTS 


(May  31,  1940) 


Project 

Township 

Safety  Zones 

Refuges 

Total 

No 

, 

Leased 

No. 

Acreage 

No. 

Acreage 

AW 

1 

York  

1 

] 

' 12 

1 

1 

6 

223 

AW 

2 

1 

1 

i 2 

130 

AW 

3 

York  

1 

1 

16 

' 1 

! 8 

98 

AW 

4 

Montgomery  

Upper  Providence  ... 

1 

1 

12 

1 

15 

113 

AW 

Isorthanipton  _ __ 

1 

0 

; 0 

1 

30 

120 

AW 

6 

Berks  

Olev 

9 

2 

1 18 

! 1 

6 

158 

AW 

3 

1 

1 

288 

AW 

8 

Y'ork  

Dover 

1 

1 

15 

1 

10 

130 

8 

Division  A totals 

18 

8 

So 

9 

87 

1,260 

BW 

1 

Sehnvltill 

New  Castle. 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

83 

5,000 

BW 

2 

Luzerne 

Hazle 

1 

0 

i 0 

2 

15 

60 

2 

Division  B totals  __  . 

— 

2 

0 

0 

3 

98 

5,060 

cw 

1 

Canton 

2 

2 

1 

30 

150 

CW 

2 

Northnmherlaml 

Point 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

10 

CW 

3 

■Rrflflfnrrl 

2 

1 

10 

2 

19 

90 

cw 

4 

Bradford  

2 

2 

17 

2 

550 

cw 

5 

Bradford  

Columbia  

3 

3 

45 

1 

20 

427 

5 

Division  C totals 

— 

10 

8 

97 

7 

117 

1,227 

DW 

2 

Perry  

Spring,  Saville  

2 

2 

80 

90 

400 

1 

Division  D totals 

2 

2 

80 

1 

90 

400 

EW 

1 

Potter  

1 

0 

0 

1 

1,900 

7,000 

EW 

2 

Potter  

2 

10 

2 

152 

601 

EW 

3 

Oentre 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

39 

EW 

4 

.TefFerson 

2 

3 

3 

1 

11 

400 

EW 

5 

Jefferson 

4 

3 

30 

1 

16 

201 

EW 

6 

Clearfield  

3 

0 

0 

1 

46 

EW 

7 

Clearfield  ... 

Brady  

5 

1 

10 

1 

35 

312 

7 

Division  E totals 

21 

9 

53 

8 

2,127 

8,599 

FW 

1 

Warren  

1 

2 

50 

480 

FW 

2 

Butler 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

130 

FW 

3 

Warren  

Southwest  

2 ! 

4 

20 

1 

20 

295 

3 

Division  F totals 

6 

9 

95 

4 

80 

905 

GW 

1 

Indiana  .. 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

80 

GW 

2 

Westmoreland  

N.  Huntingdon 

1 1 

2 ' 

10 

2 i 

5 

241 

GW 

3 

W’estmoreland  . 

N.  Huntingdon  . .. 

1 1 

2 

8 

1 

4 

86 

GW 

5 

Armstrong  

Gilpin  

1 

0 I 

0 

1 

25  i 

298 

GW 

6 

Westmoreland  ...  

Bell  

1 

2 

20 

1 

24 

188 

GW 

7 

Greenft 

1 ; 

0 

0 

1 j 

10  ( 

99 

GW 

8 

Westmoreland .. 

N.  Huntingdon 

1 

1 1 

4 

1 1 

2 i 

60 

GW 

9 

Somerset  

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

130 

GW  10 

Washington  .. 

South  Strabane 

1 

1 

6 

1 1 

1 

3 

350 

9 

Division  G totals  ... 

9 

9 

55 

10 

103 

1,532 

33 

Grand  totals  . 

— 

68 

45  1 

465 

42  1 

2,702 

18,983 
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OFFICIAL  1938  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


Open  seasons  and  bag  limits  established  by  resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  13,  1938,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  501  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937, 
P.  L.  1225.  Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game. 
The  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  AI.  On  October  81  no  hunting 
of  any  kind  (including  native  and  migratory  game)  before  9 A.  M.,  which  also 
is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping  fur-bearing 
animals  and  raccoons  in  open  counties.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night. 
The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to  noon. 

Upland  Game 

(Small  Game  Possession  Bag  Limits 

Limit  2 Days’  Bag)  Day  Season  Open  Seasons 


Ruffed  grouse  

Bobwhite  quail,  gambel  quail,  valley 

quail  (combined  kinds)  

Hares  (snowshoe  or  varying)  

Wild  turkey  (see  counties  closed  listed 

below)  t 

Ringneck  pheasants,  males  only  

Blackbirds  

Rabbits,  cottontail  

Squirrels,  gray,  black  and  fox  (combined 

kinds)  

Squirrels,  red  

Woodchucks  (commonly  called  ground- 
hogs)   

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or 

hunting  party  

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  except  in  counties 

listed  belowt  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 

(see  below)  § 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 
of  five  or  more§  


2 ... 

....  6^ 

4 ... 

9 

1 . . . 

9 

. . . .12 
....  8. 
' 

....  1 
...  .10 

>Oct. 

31— Xov.  12 

Unlimited 
4 20 

■Oct. 

31— Xov.  26 

6 ... 

....20, 

Unlimited 

Oct. 

31 — Aug.  15, 

1939 

4 Unlimited 

Oct. 

31 — Sept.  15, 

1939 

2 ... 

....10 

Oct. 

31— Dec.  31 

— 10 

Dec. 

1 — Jan.  31, 

1939 

1 ... 

....  1 

■Nov. 

14 — Xov.  19 

Deer,  anterless,  in  all  counties,  without 


special  permits  1 

Deer,  antlerless,  by  hunting  party  of  six 
or  more  6 


-Xov.  28 — Dec.  3 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Reeves  pheasants,  hungarian  chukar  partridges,  doves, 
antlered  male  deer,  elk  and  cub  bears. 

Migratory  Game 

Rails  and  gallinules  (except  sora  i 

coot)  

Sora  

Woodcock  

Wild  ducks  (except  wood  ducks)  . . . 

Wild  geese  


Minks,  opossums,  skunks 


Otters  (traps  only,  in  4 counties)  H , 
Beavers  (traps  only,  in  8 counties)  1 


15  of  combinedo  , 
kinds  Sept. 

1 — Xov.  30 

15  

Sept. 

1— Xov.  30 

4 

Oct. 

1— Oct.  31 

10  

Oct. 

15 — Xov.  28 

5 of  combined^,  . 

1 ■ j v_/  C L. 

kinds 

15 — Xov.  28 

15  

Oct. 

15 — Xov.  28 

25  

Oct. 

15 — Xov.  28 

t or  set  before 

9 A. 

M.  the  first  dates) 

Unlimited 

Xov. 

15 — Jan.  31, 

1939 

Unlimited 

Dec. 

1 — Jan.  31, 

1939 

— 3 

Xov. 

15 — Jan.  31, 

1939 

— 3 

Feb. 

15 — Feb.  28, 

1939 

t No  open  season  on  wild  turkeys  during  1938  In  Cameron,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Elk, 
Forest,  McKean,  Potter,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

t No  raccoon  trapping  in  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Payette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Somerset,  Washington  and  W'estmoreland  Counties. 
§ No  bear  season  in  Bedford  and  Blair  Counties. 

II  Otter  trapping  in  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  Counties  only. 

II  Beaver  trapping  in  Centre,  Clearfield,  Jefferson,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne  Counties  only. 
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OFFICIAL  1939  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 


Open  season  ancludes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On 
November  1 no  hunting  oj  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception, 
shooting  hours  daily  are  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September 
30,  inclusive,  6 A.  M.  to  7 :30  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  Traps  may  not  be  set  before 
7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  I he  seasons  for  trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  at  night. 

Upland  Game 

(Small  Game  Possession  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

Limit  Three  Days’  Bag)  Day  Season  Open  Close 


Woodchucks  (groundhogs)  

Ruffed  grouse  

Quail,  bobwhite  

Hungarian  partridges  (3  coimties)*  ... 

Wild  turkey  (see  below)*  

Ringneck  pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  blackbirds). 

Rabbits,  cottontail  

Squirrels,  gray,  black  and  fox  (combined 

kinds)  

Squirrels,  red  

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or 

hunting  party  

Raccoons,  by  traps  (see  counties  closed 

below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 

(see  below)*  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting 

party  of  five  or  more*  

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to 
one  antler,  except  that  last  two  days  in 
4 counties  only  antlerless  deer  may  be 

hunted*  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  6 
or  more*  


4 

.Unlimited.  July 

1 . .Sept. 

30 

2 

10. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

21 

5 

15. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

21 

2 

6. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

21 

1 

1. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

30 

2 

12. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

30 

Unlimited  . 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

30 

4 

20. 

• Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

30 

6 

20. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Nov. 

30 

Unlimited  . 

.Nov. 

1 . .Sept. 

30, 

1940 

3 

12. 

.Nov. 

1 . .Dec. 

31 

12. 

.Nov. 

10. .Jan. 

31, 

1940 

1 

1 

-Nov. 

15 . .Nov. 

IS 

2 

2. 

Dec. 

1 . .Dec. 

15 

* See  below 

for 

two- 

1 

1 

^ day 

reversal  of  seasons 

in  4 

counties 

or 

parts 

6 

6. 

thereof. 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Reeves  pheasants,  chukar  partridges,  doves,  varying  hares 
(snowshoe  rabbits),  elk  and  cub  bears. 

Migratory  Game 

Rails  and  gallinules  (except  sora  and  15  of  combinedg  , , jt  oq 

Sora  15  Sept.  l..Nov.  30 

Woodcock  (possession  limit — 8)  4 Oct.  1..0ct.  31 

Wild  ducks  (except  wood  ducks) 10  Oct.  22.. Dec.  5 

Wild  geese  ^ 22.. Dec.  5 

Snipe,  Wilson’s  (jacksnipe)  15  Oct.  22.. Dec.  5 

Coots  (mudhens)  25  Oct.  22.. Dec.  5 


Fur-Bearers — ^(Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates) 

Minks  (opossums,  skunks  Unlimited  ..Nov.  10.. Jan.  31, 

IN'Iuskrats  (by  trapping  only)  Unlimited  ..Dec.  l..Jan.  31, 

Otters  (by  traps  only,  in  4 counties)*..  3.. Dec.  l..Jan.  31, 

Beavers  (by  traps  only,  in  21  counties)*.  3.. Jan.  15.. Jan.  31, 


1940 

1940 

1940 

1940 


* SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

Hungarian  Partridges — Hungarian  patridges  may  be  killed  only  in  the  counties  of 
Lycoming,  Montour  and  Northumberland. 

Turkey — No  turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan 
and  Warren  Counties. 

Raccoon  Trapping — No  raccoon  trapping  in  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Carbon,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lawrence.  Mercer,  Montgomery  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  except  by  cer- 
tain landowners.  The  raccoon  season  bag  limit  is  12  for  hunting  and  trapping 
combined. 

Bear — No  bear  season  in  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hunt- 
ingdon. Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Perry  Counties. 

Deer — On  December  14  and  15  only  antlerless  deer  may  be  hunted  for  and  killed  in 
Forest  and  Warren  Counties,  that  part  of  Potter  County  lying  north  of  U.  S.  High- 
way 6,  and  that  part  of  Jefferson  County  lying  northwest  of  U.  S.  Highway  119, 
by  persons  who  have  not  killed  a deer  or  aided  in  killing  the  hunting  party  limit. 

Otter  Trapping — Otter  trapping  only  in  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Beaver  Trapping — Beaver  trapping  only  in  Allegheny,  Bradford,  Clarion,  Columbia, 
Crawford,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackwanna,  Lycoming,  Monroe,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Schuylkill,  Snyder,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Wayne  and 
Warren  Counties. 

Snares — Snares  without  springpoles  may  be  used  for  taking  predators  only  in  Cameron, 
Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  McKean,  Potter  and  Warren  Counties  between  December  16 
and  March  31,  1940. 

(As  fixed  by  Commission  at  meeting  of  July  12,  1939) 


LOVERS  OF  WILDLIFE 


SHOULD  READ  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 

CAME  NEWS 


The  official  publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  describing  the  latest  activities 
of  the  Commission  and  events  of  importance  to 
all  those  interested  in  Conservation. 


▲ 


Subscriptions: 

10c  per  Single  Copy  2 Years  lor  $1.00 

(All  Out-ol-State  Subscriptions,  $1.00  per  year) 


FREE 

48  Page  Wildlife  Bulletin  in  color 
with  every  2 or  more  year 
subscription 


V 

SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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